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GO FORWARD.—A SONG. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Go forward !—'tis folly, behind to be glancing, 
We cannot recover the days that are past : 

The future, our joys, will, perchince, be enhancing, 
Tho’ dark clouds of care o'er the present are cast ; 

There is never a night but there comes a to-morrow, 
There is never a cloud but a sunbeam succeeds : 

We should feel not the balm, if we knew not the sorrow. 
Go forward !—the right path to happiness leads. 


Go forwar.l !—the future must yield to the power 
That justice, and guodness, and truth can convey ; 

The base and the false may succeed for the hour, 
But reason, at last. will but honour obey ! 

True courage consists but in facing a danger. 
Ne‘er harvour injustice by word or in deed. 

As you'd be toa fri nd, be the same to a stranger. 
Go forward, and hope—you'll be sure to succeed ! 


TO A MOTH. 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


Alas! little moth, 
I am loth 
To let such an atom as you 
Raise my wrath, 
Little moth ; 
But pray, 
Just say, 
Why vou nibble my very best blue ? 
Wheie yau come from 's a puzzle to me 
What use im the world can you be, 
Except, as | state, 
Folks to aggravate, 
And yo know the asservion is true ; 
or iny wife who ‘s asimuild 
As a child, 
Comes to me with woe-begone face; 
You tip it 
Her tippet, 
And nip it 
Wntil the thing ‘s quite a disgrace. 
Then into our coffers you pop, 
And stop, 
Unseen with your gimlet nose, 
Like a sieve, 
As] live, 
Or acullender making the clothes. 
Then her very best chi chilla boa, 
By which she sets very great store, 
Flies in bits, when she goes in the air, 
Quite ruined, for you have been there. 
What, the deuce, 
What's the use 
Of those coats or those breeches to you ? 
Beware if [ catch you— 
I ‘ll match you— 
And preciously double-mill you. 


Why not fly in the sunshine and light, 
You have wings, why thensurely you might, 
Aud revel ’midst flowers, 
For hours, 
With much more extatic delight ? 
Why not live as an insect should do 
In the cup of a violet blue ? 
Or take a short ride, 
On the tide 
Of a stream in some dark leafy wood 1 
Just try it for once, 
If you ’re nota dunce, 
And you ‘Il find it will do your health good ; 
Or dance with the gnats in a ring, 
To the music in twilight they sing, 
And without aspersion, 
Seek other diversion, 
And don't at man take such a fling. 
But I've made up my mind, so that's flat, 
Be it coat, breeches, fur, or a hat, 
Any more 
That you bore, 
I ‘ll take you some day by surprise ; 
J ‘ll so pepper your nob, 
That J'll finish your job, 
And you ‘li die like a thief ever dies. 


THE LE MATCH GIRL—A CHKIStTMASSTORY. 
BY H. C. ANDERSEN. 

| Tr was so terribly cold,—it snowed, and the evening began to be dark ; it 
| was also the last evening in the year,~ New Year's Eve. On this cold dark 
| evening a poor little girl went into the street with bare head and naked feet. 
| Itis true she had shoes on when she went from home, but of what use were 
| they '—They were very iarge shoes. her mother had last worn them, they 
‘were so lurge; aud the little one Jost them in hurrying over the street ag two 
‘carriages passed quickly by. One shoe was not to be found, and the other a 
boy ran away with, sayimg that he could use it for a cradle when he got chil- 
dren hunself ‘The litle girl now went on her small naked feet, which were 
red and blue with cold,—she c#rried a number of matches in an old apron, and 
held one burdie inher hand No one had bought of her the whole day, no one 
lhad given her a farthing. Poor thing! she was hungry and ' cnonhed with 
‘cold and looked so downeast!—The suow-flikes fell on her yeilow ha:r which 
leurled so prettily round her neck. but she did not beed that. 

| "The lights shone out from all the windows, and there was such a delicious 
smell of roast goose im the sirect,—it was New Year's Eve, and she thought 
lof that! 

| She sat down in a corner between two houses—the one stood a little more 
lforward in the street than the other,—and crew her legs up under ber to warm 
lherself. but she was still colder and ste durst not go home ; she had not sold 
‘any matches or got a single farthing! Her father would be:t her,—and it was 
‘also cold at home, they had only the roof directiy over them, and there the 
wind whistled im, although straw aud rags were stuffed in the Lugest crevices. 

Her hinds were almost tbenumbed wih eold—Ah!a littl match 
might do some good, durst she only draw onc ort of the bundle, strike it on the 
wall, and warm her fingers She drew one out, bow it burot! wasa 
warm clear flame lke that of a little candi, when she held her hand round it,— 
it was a strange light ! 

‘The ince girl thought she sat before a lirge iron stove with bright brass 
‘balls on the top; the fire burnt so nicely and warmed se well! Nav, what 
that? ‘The litle stretched out ber feet to them too, then the 
fliine went out, the stove van shed—she sat with a stump of the burnt match 
un her band —Another was struck, it burnt, it shone; and where the hight tell 
‘ou the wall became as transparent as crepe: she looked directly into the 
lroom, where the roasted goese stuffed with apples and prunes steamed so 
ich trauugly con the table which was laid out and covered wuh a shining whiie 
jcloth aud fine porcelain service. What was still more splendid, the goose 
'sprung off the dish and waddied along ‘he foor with kuife and fork in its back ; 
|-it came directly up to the poor girl. Then the match went out, and there 
jwas only the thick cold wall to be scen 
| She struck avother mateh. Then she sat under ihe most charming Christ- 
linas-tree,—it was stili larger and move ornamented than that she bad seen 
through the glass dour at the rich merchent’s the last Christmas : a thousand 
cudies burnt the greeu branches aud motley jicceres, like those which or- 
‘nament the shop wiudews, looked down ai her. The Inile gul lifted up both 
wher hands—then the match was extinguistied,—the many Chrisimas candles rose 
inigher and higher; she saw that they were bright stars.— one of them fell and 
inade a fiery sirt,e ithe sky. * Now one dies!” said the poor girl. for old 
grand. wother, who #lone had been kind to her, but who was aow dead, had told 
lber that when a star falls, a soul goes up to Cod! 
| She again struck a match against the wall, it shene all around, and her old 
\grandmother stood in the tustre, so shining, so miid and blissful. Grandmo- 
‘ther !" exclaimed the litle girl, oh! take me wih you! I know you will be 
\gone away when the match goes out,—l.ke the warm stove, the delicious roast 
‘goose, and the delighttul Christmas tree '” and she struck ix. haste the whole 
remainder of matches that was in the bundie.—she would not lose sight of 
grandmother, and the matches shone with such brilliancy that it was clearer 
than in broad day ight. Grandmother had never before looked so pretty, so 
great; she lifted the poor litle girl up in her arms, and they flew se high, 0 
high, in splendour and joy, aud there was no culd, no hunger, no ausiely,—they 
were with God. 

But the Intle girl sat in the corner by the house. in the cold morning hour, 
jwith red cheeks, and with a sinile round her mouth,—dead—frozen to death, 
last evening of the old year. 

_ New Year's morning rose over the little corpse as it sat with the matches, of 

which a bundle was burnt She had been trying to warm herself, said they! 

But no one knew what beautiful things she had seen,—in what splendour and 
ladness she had entered with her old grandmother into New Year's Joys. 


SCENES IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO. 
CAYETANO THE CONTRABANDISTA. 
Cuarter II. 
| Business soon made me forget Cayetano, notwithstanding the curiosity which 
this singular mau bad awakened in me—a curiosity which the mysterious words 
of the senator had rendered still more keen. One idle day | resolved to ex- 
tend my daily morning ride as far as Cayetano's cabin. The fierce cayman- 
fisher had suddenly entered my thoughts again, but completely divested of his 
sombre grandeur. During the last fortnight, the diversions of actual life had 
sufficed to restore the calmness of my imagination, Cayetano’s cabin was the 
whyect of a ride. and nothing more ; it was tive leagues off, and with the hor- 
ses of the country five leagues formed a two hours’ ride. | therefore took that 
direction Jt was not long before | arrived where two roads met, at the spot 
where Cayetano had parted from us. In a few minutes’ ride from thence I 


ae turtle-fisher’s cabin. His door was open, and I approached the 
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threshold without alighting, and announced my presence by the usual formu- 
ai— 
« Ane Maria purissima !” 
Sin peecato conethida replied a voice which T recognised as 
At the sine time onr horses saluted one another by joyful neichings 
mounted and entered the cabin. In one angle of the principal room a few 


ayetano’s, 


brands were burning. Some cakes of wheaten flour were baking, or rather turn- 


ing tacinders. on the pieces of lighted wood. in company with some pieces of 
dried meat. which hissed at the contact with the fire, A few feet off, Cayeta- 
no, seated on a bamboo stool, was polishing a harpoon. 

© Ah! it is vou, senor.” said be. without interrupting his occupation, « You 
are welcome to my pooreabin. You find me busied with my breakfast. Will 

on do me the honwr of doing penance with met” 

I refused this polite offer. which did not appear very tempting, by saying 
that T had already breakfasted. 

«“ Thad only 4 poorrepast to offer,” said he. «but I offered it willingly: 
with your permission | wll, therefore. eat it alone.” 


The interior of the eahin was wretcehed and bare. Among nets similar to 


those used bv pearl-fishers. and the harpoons and other utensi!s hancing to the | 


walla, ore object of problematical form attracted my attention. This wasa 
sort of strap. or rather of waistcoat, with braces, in which were made three 
enormous pockets at equal distances. 

«© You will excuse the curiosity of a traveller,” said J, after a short silence, 
“if Task you what is the use of that kind of stay?” 

“« T will tell you.” replied Cayetano. “ Formerly we used to embark ingots 
of silver inopen day, at any hour, with the help of the custom-honse officers 
themselves, notwithstanding the laws which prohibited their exportation ; but 
now the custom-honse officers are more particular, and one must manage with- 
out them. This is what th:t waistcoat helps me todo. By placing an ingot 
in each of those pockets. with my cloak over my shoulders. I can enter my ca- 
noe under the nose of the custom-house officers, shake hands with them in to- 
ken of friendship, and not appear inconvenienced by a weight which would 


bend double a man of ordinary strength. 


to carry on board a ship thirty thousand piasters, without sharing my profits 


withany one” 


So saying. he kicked on one side the remains of his anchorite’s breakfast, and | 


hung up the harpoons which lav near him bv the side of the utensils which cov- 
ered the wa!l. [| then noticed, for the first time, amidst the nets, a pair of blue 
satin shoes, which by their size did honour to the feet of the woman who had 
worn them. Their lustre was destroyed by rust.coloured spots, which formed 
a large stain on one shoe and small drops on the other. As I was looking at 


I | 


| mosillo was close to the Cerro de la Campana. the singular property of which 
you know A trusty friendof his wife's lover. placed as a sentinel on the Cer. 
to, watched for Cavetano’s return, and warned the guilty pair by three blows 
/ Struck in a peculiar way. At this signal the man escaped by a back door. An 
| officions friend informed Cayetano of what was going on. One evening (I 
heard this from the friend himself), the Cerro resonnded in so strange, so dole- 
ful a manner, that the two lovers shuddered with horror at the ery of agony 
It was the confidant, whose head Cayetano was crush. 
| ing upon the sonorous stones Cayctano quietly returned home: above all, 
his honour wasto he urtarnished. A month afterwards he returned with the 
frightful sear which vou see. but his wife's lover was no more. A few days 
| later it was reported that she had been found with her throat cut among the 
| tnins of his house. Cayetsno was put in prison. and appeared before the judge ; 
| but instead of endeavouring to excuse himself by revealing the adultery of 
which this murder was the punishment, he maintained, at the risk of the gar- 
| retté that he had no motive for killing his wife. and only confessed that he felt 
himself prodigiously irritated at the time. The judge thought it a bad business, 
as you mav suppose.” 
For Cavetano? That is easily conceived.” 


| which accompanied it. 


| 


|| ** No, forhimself,” replied the Englishman. ‘“ You know the impunity en- 
| joyed hy the poor in this country. Cayetano was not rich, and, whether he 
|'was condemned or acquitted, no ransom could be expected of him. The judge 
|\was, therefore, very severe: told him in a most furious voice that nothing less 
| than such anexcuse could have absolved him: and dismissed him, not with- 
| out admonishing him that it would not be admitted a second time. Since then, 

all those who have heard of the murder. and the motives which urged on the 
assassin. feel a certain uneasiness when they see him irritated, which always 
| happens when he thinks of the woman who deceived him; I have therefore 
| good reason to suppose that he often thinks of her. Asto the sound of the 
|, Cerro, he always looks upon it asa melancholy remembrance, or an unpardon- 
| ableoffence. In order to eftace the traces of the past, Cayetano burned his 
| cabin with his own hands.” 


In this way. ten vovages suffice me « And his officious friend?” J asked. 


|| “IT donot know,” replied the Englishman, smiling, ‘“* whether the firm con- 
duct of the judge with regard to Cayetano intimidated him, or if he is waiting 
||an opportunity to settle his account ; the fact is that he is still alive ; and vet 
|'Cayetano being such as T know him to be—Cayetano, gnawed by the fatal se- 
‘cret which he thinks drowned in blood—Cayetano, tolerating the existence of a 
| man who shares this secret, is to me an inexplicable enigma.” 

‘| The narrator was silent. and I looked again at the sea to observe attentively, 
and as if I saw him for the first time, the hero of this bloody tragedy. I per- 
ceived him almost at our feet, managing the frail boat on a swelling sea with 


these vestiges of some tender and bloody remembrance, I heard the tramp of 
|junequalled strength and dexterity. Lighted up by the sun about to sink be- 


horses along the road leading from the city, and a few minutes later two men 
dismounted at the door of the hut. The two men entered : one was a stranger| 
to me ; the other, wearing an eight-days’ beard, very dirty clothes, and having! 
along straight sword by his side, was my mysterious Englishman. Atsight of 


neath the horizon that cast ared mist over the water, he appeared as if ina 
vapour of blood. Suddenly my companion uttered an exclamation, and gave 
jso shrill a whistle that I started in spite of myself. Then forming a speaking- 
jtrumpet of his two hands, as Cayetano turned round at the signal, he called 


the stranger, Cayetano’s countenance changed, and a nervous trembling shook || ' 
jout, in the purest Castilian dialect, but with an Andalusian accent, to round the 


his bodv. as if he had heard the sound of the Cerro. He soon recovered him-. 


‘northern extremity of the Isle of Tiburon, as a suspicious-looking boat was 


self. The Englishman saluted me cordially, without appearing surprised to see, 
jcoming round the southern extremity. I could not help admiring the English- 


me ; and turning to Cayetano, said.— 
“Jt is to-day that the cutter will be off the Isle of Tiburon; I have funds to’ 
embark, and I want you, for | have reason to suspect that a denunciation has. 
been brought against me, and, perhaps, we shall have to deal with the cus- 
tom- house officers.” 
«So much the better,” said Cayetano, stretching out his robust limbs ; « J 


want to shake myself” 
He then took down the waistcoat with braces, ae well as the harpoon, and 


went out to saddle his horse. 

« If you have nothing better to do,” said the Englishman to me, “ you would 
be very kind to come with us ; you might, without compromising yourself in 
the least, see a place which is not known to you, and be useful to me : I have 


with me the ransom of a viceroy.” 


I had heard too much of these wonderful feats of smuggling not to accept!) 


this proposal with eagerness, and we mounted our horses and set forth. J: 
was about five in the afternoon when we reached our place of destination 
Cayrtino unloaded the mules. depositing on the ground a large silver ingot 
which must have weighed about seventy pounds, and a number of little skin 
bags containing gold dust ef about equal weight: he divided this precious bur- 


‘man’s sudden progress in Spanish. It was a fresh mystery tome Cayetano 
jreplied to the Englishman’s signal by a similar whistle, and stopped an instant 
\to reconnoitre the danger. From the extremity of the island which Cayetano 
‘sought to turn, a boat containing five men, four rowing and one stcering, ad- 
‘vanced rapidly towards him. From the three-coloured flag— green, white and 
red—it was easy to recognise the national colours of the custom house, an 
isolated station of which was at some distance. Asthe Englishman had feared, 
information alone could have put them on the alert. As the swell raised Caye~ 
tano’s canoe, he was enabled to see the suspicious boat. Making a sign of 
contempt, he brandished over his head the harpoon he had just picked up; 
then bending down over his oars he gave so strong an impetus to the canoe 
that it slid over the waves with the rapidity of the flying fish as it skims along 
ithe surface of the water. Cayetano had taken a different direction. The cus- 
tom-house hoat, notwithstanding the increased efforts of its rowers, far from 
gaining on him. had much trouble to maintain its previous distance : this sight 
cleared the darkened brow of the Englishman. But his security was not com- 
plete until he sawa third boat. which shooting suddenly out from behind the 
|Isle of Tiburon, followed in the same direction as the custom house boat. Jt 
was a lung, black, narrow whaler, which flew along the sea impelled by the 


den into the pockets of the waistcoat which T have mentioned. 

“ Are we in any danger?” asked the Englishman, who did not witness this 
excess of precautions without trepidation. . 

Cayetano shrugged his shoulders in token of ureertainty, and said, brie’- 
‘a It is better to be prepared for every thing. Pepe will put on this waistcoat 
when we are down below, and [ will take care of the rest.” 

As he uttered the last words with an ironical smile, Cayetano slipped into his 
pocket a long and stout cord, at one end of which was fastened a piece of cork) 
about the size ofa hand. The smuggler and his compan‘on then descended the! 
steep rock on which we stood, in search of a flat-bottomed boat, which in gen | 
eral remained concealed in a cavity of the rack. J admired the vigour and, 
dexterity with which Cavetano, not bending“in"the least onder his enormous bur. 
den. made this long and dangerous passage. The Englishman and myself 
placed ourselves comfortably on the crest of the rock, our legs dangling over | 
and our faces turned towards the ocean, ready to lose no detail of the scene of 
which we were to become spectators. 

Meanwhile, Cayetano and Pepe continued their perilous descent towards the) 


sea. 
“ Do you not fear.”said T to the Englishman, “ that these people may be) 
tempted to appropriate what you so carelessiv entrust to them 1” 

« No,” he replied ; * the human heart is so formed, that a man who would. 
rob his father and mother would not dare to spilla drop of blood: whilst, 
another. to whom a mars life is as nothing, would be serupn!ous as to robbery | 
Are not sums ten times larger entruste.! ‘> strange muleteers, with only a) 
bill-of-lading as security?) And besides.” added my companion. pointing to) 
Cayetano, “I know that man’s story. and I know with what fanaticism the un-| 
happy wretch defends what he calls the honour of his name” 

« Do you. indeed, know his history, and would you venture to tell it me 1”) 
said T. mentioning the mysterions hints of the Chinese ard of the senator. 

Why should not?) He did not cenfide it to me, and Tan not the only. 
one who knows it, although he does not suspect it. ‘This story is «s bloody as 
it is short.” 


« Let me hear it,” said T. | 
“ Not a year ago,” he continued, ** Cayetano was married to a woman whom, 


loved, and who deceived him. ‘To house ho lived in at Her- |, 


efferts of four rowers. 

“Ah! there are my faithful men,” exclaimed the Englishman, rubbing his 
ihands; * they have seen my signals, and my ingots are in safety.” 
| T availed myself of his joy to ask him what miracle had so suddenly endowed 
him with the gift of the Spanish language. 

* Listen,” said he ; “I have betraved myself. but I think that with you my 
carelessness will have no bed results. ] exercise a dangerous trade.” he added ; 
|‘* not becanse I smuggle, but because this smuggling enables me to sell my 
merchandise cheaper than others of my confraternity, who would already have 
‘had me assassinated ovt of jealousy if they suspected I was a Spaniard. The 
quality of stranger, of Englishman, is my safeguard. T am part proprietor with 
‘Don Urbano of the cutter which is near here ; and thanks to the artifice J em- 
/ploy. and which the senator confirms to any one who will listen to it, the ex. 
torcador, the ex-rimrr-espado of the bull-fights at Seville, whom you see in my 
ipersen, is onthe highroad to fortune and prosperity.” 

On these remote coasts, the Mexican custom house officers profess the deep- 
st respect for armed smugglers. At sight of the reinforcement coming to 


| Cayetano’s assistance, they thought they had given the treasury a sufficient 


[proof of devotion, and tacked with admirable coolness. After this unforeseen 
imaneenvre, Cayetano’s proceedings became inexplicable. He continued to row 
towards a spot which the maddest courage, the wildest temerity could not hope 
ito pass. A seal alone could have done it. Cayetano advanced in that direc- 
‘ion with a rapidity which dazzled me, and without any necessity, since the 
enemy had retreated. Nothing could equal the anguish of the unhappy Span- 
iard. A minute more and his fortune would be swallowed up. 

* Oh!" he exclaimed, wringing his hands, «fool that I am! I ought to 
have foreseen this result—I ought to have expected it ; that man is implaca- 
ble.’ 
| Bot what interest can he have in this singular maneuvre ?” T asked, with 
astonishment. 

* What interest !" exclaimed the Andalusian ; * the man who accompanies 
the wretch is his friend !” 

So saying. lie fell back on the grass. I seized the telescope which fell from 


his hand. Fascinated by this fearful sight, I could not look away from it. 


Still at some distance from the breakers, in the midst of the fire-coloured mist 
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of the setting sun, Cayetano’s bark bounded from wave to wave like a deer ta.| 


lously encouraged. His capital on embellished, and the fame of hiv ext « 


king its aim before leaping a precipice. Of the two men in it, one stood up, attracted the greatest and most celebrated men in Europe. Voltaire, ners 


then seemed to kneel and pray ; the other, it was Cayetano, made a threaten- 
ing gesture, and at this gesture the man sonk down, still supplicating, and rais | 
ing his hands to Heaven. A cloud of foam hid the rest of the scene from me 
for a minute, but a cry of fearful anguish miugled with the terrific concert of 
the billows against the breakers. All this passed as quick as thought. The 
bark, lifted up by a wave, seemed to spring perpendicularly out of the water, 
hounded forward, and oscillated an instant, balanced between two rocks. I saw 
Cayetano stretch out one arm, a body was thrown over the breakers, and all 
disappeared. Some minutes afterwards, amidst the foam which the setting sun 
no longer coloured with its bloody hue, the remains of a boat whirled merrily, 
about like bits of straw on the passage of a waterspout ; but among these re- 
mains no human form eould be distinguished. 

In the tropics, night comes on without twilight: darkness had replaced day- 
light, and the sky was full of innumerable stars; but neither the Spaniard nor! 
myselfhad moved a step. Yet in the former, fury had succeeded deyection. 
and he muttered the most terrible threats against Cayetano. Suddenly I heard 
a noise , stones seemed to break away beneath the footsteps of some one as- 
cending the rock, then a head shewed itself near us, the water streaming from 
its hair. I recognised Cayetano : he was whistling Riego’s march as calmly as 
he had done half-an-hour before. 

In the hands of the Spaniard, who bounded up, | heard the snap of a Catalo- 
nian knife. 

“ Hush !" said I to him, «let him first explain himself.” 

* Make yourself easy,” exclaimed Cayetano, putting his foot on firm ground ; 
“* your gold is in safety.” 
. “tg ere’ Where!” exclaimed the Spaniard, in the ecstacy of his de-, 

ight. 

* Pepe, to whom I entrusted it, is taking care of it.” | 

** But where ?” again exclaimed the Spaniard. 

“ Eh! Caramba ! at the bottom of the sea.” | 

The Spaniard uttered a sort of roar. Cayetano continued, without appear-| 
ing to notice the fury of the ancient toreador,— 

“ | thought it necessary, I teil you ; and besides, J have more than once been. 

tthe breakers which surround the Proniontory of Souls. If this time the. 
t went to pieces it was Pepe's fault, although in falling he also cleared the 
fatal promontory. Go round the breakers, and where the water is calm you 
will see the mark I put in order to find the body of this dear friend.” 

« Then,” said the Spaniard, « my ingots are in safety !” 

“ Did I ever deceive you '” replied Cayetano, with an air of wounded digni-| 
ty. “ But you must make haste ; your rowers are waiting down below, and 
there is no time to be lost, if you do not wish the sharks to prevent poor Pepe 
from rendering you this last service. [ did what was necessary, and | am go-! 
ing to mount my horse and ride home. Good night, senori, we shal! meet agai !) 
Ah! I had forgotten one important matter; all my cigars have got wet in 
the bath I have been taking, and | am dying to smoke.” 

Cayetano, already mounted, stretched out his hand to the Spaniard, and be- 
gan again to whistle his favourite air, but with an appearance of gloomy pre- 
occupation, which contradicted his affected indifference. He soon rode off, 
striking from his steel sparks which shone like distant lightning. 

We hastened to descend to the shore, where the Spaniard found his men as- 
sembled. We entered the canoe. As the fisherman had told us, we found the 
sea black and still behind the breakers on which the boat had struck. We 
sought some time without finding the mark mentioned, and the Spaniard began 
to fear that he had been cheated by the smuggler. But the waves which broke | 
on the opposite side of the rocks fell over upon ours in cascades of fire ; by 
the phosphorescent light which they emitted, a man perceived something black. 
floating on the water. It was the piece of cork which | had remarked in Caye- 
tano’s hands. ‘This indication revealed every thing. The Spaniard shrieked 
with delight ; the ingots were there. Foliowing the direction of the string 
which heid the cork, the pointed boathooks seemed to sink into the mud; but 
they soon met with resistance, and, after many efforts, the four sailors, by the 
aid of ropes, brought the corpse of Pepe to the surface. The string fastened 
to the float was tied tothe handle of a harpoon, and the point of the harpoon 
traversed the body clothed in the fatal waistcoat. The Spaniard avidly felt 
the strange and mournful buoy ; nothing was missing. After being stripped of 
its precious deposit, the body, abandoned with cool indifference by these piti- 
less men, fell heavily back, throwing up a bright foam on the black surface of 
the sea. Rays of fire, which suddenly converged under the transparent water 


the rest, became for vears his guest ; but the aspiring genius and trascible ton per 
of the military nonarch could ill accord with the vanity and insatiable taste tor 
praise in the French author, and they parted with mutual respect but irretnieva- 
ble alenation. Meanwhile the strength of the monarchy was daily increasing 
under Frederick's wise and provident administration. ‘The population nearly 
reached 6,000,000 of souls ; the cavalry mustered 30,000, all in the highest 
state of discipline and equipment ; and the infantry, esteemed with reason the 
most perfect in Europe. numbered an hundred and twenty thousand bayonets. 
‘These troops had long been accustomed to act together in large bodies ; the best 
training next to actual service in the field which an army can receive. They 
had need of all their skill, and discipline, and courage, for Prussia was ere long 


threatened by the most formidable confederacy that ever yet had been directed 


in modern times against a single state. Austria, Russia, France, Sweden, and 
Saxony, united in alliance for the purpose of partitioning the Prussion terri- 
tories. They had ninety millions of men in their domimons, and could with 
ease bring four hundred thousand men into the field. Prussia had not six mil- 
lion of inhabitants, who were strained to the utmost to array a hundred and fifty 
thousand combatants—and even with the aid of England and Hanover, not more 
than fifty thousand auxiliaries could be relied on. Prussia had neither strong 


| fortresses like Flanders, nor mountain chains like Spain, nor a frontier stream 


like France. It was chiefly composed of flat plains, unprotected by great rivers, 


and surrounded on all sides by its enemies. The contest seemed utterly des- 


perate ; there did not seem a chance of escape for the Prussian monarchy. 
Frederick began the contest by one of:those strokes which demonstrated the 


| strength of his understanding and the vigor of his determination. Instead of 


waiting to be attacked, he carried the war at once into the enemy's territories, 
and converted the resources of the nearest of them to his own advantage. Hav- 
ing received authentic intelligence of the signature of a treaty for the partition 
of his kingdom by the great powers, on 9th May, 1756, he suddenly entered the 
Saxon territories, made himself master of Dresden, and shut up the whole forces 
of Saxony in the intrenched camp at Pirna. Marshal Brown having advanced 
at the head of 60,000 men to relieve them, he encountered and totally defeated 
him at Lowositz, with the loss of 15,000 men. Deprived ofall hope of succor, 
the Saxons in Pirna, after having made vain efforts to escape, were obliged to lay 
down their arms, 14,000 strong. The whole of Saxony submitted to the victor who 
thenceforward, during the war, converted its entire resources to his own support. 
Beyond all question it was this masterly and successful stroke, in the very outset, 


| and in the teeth of his enemies, adding above a third to his warlike resources, which 


enabled him subsequently to maintain his ground against the desperate odds by 

which he was assailed.‘Most of the Saxons taken at Prina, dazzled by their conquer- 
or's fame, entered his service: the Saxon youths hastened in crowds to enrol them- 
selves under the banners of the hero of the North of Germany. Frederick, at the 
saine time eflectually vindicated the step he had taken in the eyes of all Europe, 
by the publication of the secret treaty of partition, taken in the archieves at Dres 

den, in spite of the efforts of the electress to conceal it. Whatever might have 
been the case in the former war, when he seized on Silesia, it was apparent to the 
world, that he now at least, was strictly m the right, and that his invasion of 
Saxony was not less justifiable on the score of public morality, than important 
in its consequences to the great contest in which he was engaged. 

The allies made the utmost efforts to regaim the advantages they had lost. 
France, instead of the 24,000 men she was bound to furnish by the treaty of 
partition, put 100,000 on foot; the Diet of Ratisbon placed 60,000 troops of the 
empire at the disposal of Austria; but Frederick still preserved the ascendant. 
Breaking into Bohemia in March 1757, he defeated the Austrians in a great bat- 
tle under the walls of Prague, shut up 40,000 of their best troops in that town, 
and soon reduced them to such extremities, that it was evident if not succored, 
they must surrender. The cabinet of Vienna made the greatest efforts for their 
relief. Marshal Daun, whose cautious and scientific policy were peculiarly cal- 


,culated to thwart the designs, and baffle the audacity of his youthful antagonist, 


advanced at the head of 60,000 men to their relief. Frederick advanced to meet 
them with less than 20,0@0 combatants. He attacked the Imperialists in a 
strong position at Kolin, on the 18th July, and for the first time in his life, met 
with a bloody defeat. His army, especially that part commanded by his brother, 
the prince royal, sustained severe losses in the retreat, which became unavoida- 
ble, out of Bohemia ; and the king confessed in his private correspondence, that 
an honorable death alone remained to him. Disaster accumulated on every side. 
The English and Hanoverian army, his only allies, capitulated at Closterseven, 
and left the French army, 70,000 strong, at liberty to follow the Prussians ; 


towards the spot where the body had disappeared, indicated that the sharke*.ne French and the troops of the empire, with the Duke of Richelieu at their 
were about to make it their evening meal. head, menaced Magdeburg, where the royal family of Prussia had taken refuge; 
“ Cayetano has accomplished his last vengeance like an honest fellow,” said and advanced towards Dresden. The Russians, 60,000 strong were making 
the Spaniard, counting his skin bags ; -* and what is more, like a clever fellow. serious advances on the side of Poland, and had recently defeated the Prussians 
I owe him honourable satisfaction, and will be hung if the judge can convict opposed to them. The king was put to the ban of the empire, and the army of 
him of having been irritated this time.” | the empire, mustering 40,000, was moving against him. Four huge armies, 
The gold and ingots were transported to the cutter, and we once more moun- each stronger than his ewn, were advancing to crush a prince who could not 
ted our horses. "The country was silent all round the cabin. ‘he caymans of collect 30,000 men around his banners. At that period he carried a sure poison 
the lake slept on the mud ; the reeds alone mingled their sighs with the rustle always with him, determined not to fall alive into the hands of his enemies. 
of theleaves. ‘The footsteps of our horses re echoed in the distance. As we He seriously contemplated suicide, and gave vent to the mournful, but yet he- 
passed at some distance from the cabin, I saw Cayetano come to the door, at- roic, sentiments with which he was inspired, in a letter to Voltaire, terminating 
tracted by the noise. He recognised us, and exclaimed,— with the lines— 
Well, senor, is anything missing !”” Pour moi, menace, de naufrage, 
« No,” replied the Spaniard; ‘and I expect you to settle our accounts.” || Je dois, en affrontant, l’orage 
« Ha!” returned Cayetano, ** you owe me at least an Easter taper; your. Penser, vivre et mourir en roi. 
Id has had a narrow escape. Good night ! and remember, that smugg!ing, Then it was that the astonishing vigor and powers of his mind shone forth with 
ike war, has cruel necessities.” their full lustre. Collecting hastily 25,000 men out of his shattered battalions, 
I shall never forget the sneering tone of that voice in the midst of the dark-| he marched against the Prince of Soubise, who, at the head of 60,000 French, 
ness. There was something still more terrible in the cool irony of the mur-| and the troops of the empire, was advancing against him through Thurin- 
derer than in the outbreaks of his anger. I spurred my horse, and soon lost! gia, and totally defeated him, with the loss of 18,000 men, on the memorable 
sight of that cabin which in the morning I had found so smiling and picturesque,| field of Rosbach. Hardly was the triumph achieved, when he was called with 
and which now, in the darkness and silence, appeared to me fearful and sinis-| his indefatigable followers to stem the progress of the Prince of Lorraine and 
ter like an accursed spot. | Marshal Daun, who were making the most alarming progress in Silesia. 
its capital fallen, and a large body of Prussians under the 
_ Duke de Bevorn had been defeated at Breslau. That rich and important pro- 
EUGENE, MARLBOROUGH, FREDERICK, NAPO- | vince seemed on the point of falling again into the hands of the Aeneas, when 
LEON, AND WELLINGTON. Frederick reinstated his affairs, which seemed wholly desperate, by one of those 
( Concluded.) astonishing strokes which distinguished him, perhaps, above any general of mod- 
The peace of Dresden lasted ten years ; and these were of inestimable value ern times. In the depth of winter he attacked at Leuthen, on the 5th Decem- 
to Frederick. He employed that precious interval in consolidating his con-| ber, 1757, Marshal Daun and the Prince of Lorraine, —who had 60,000 admira- 


- quests, securing the affections by protecting the interests of his subjects, and ble troops under their command,—and, by the skilful application of the oblique 


wing every design which could conduce to their welfare. Marshes were, method of attack, defeated them entirely, with the loss of 30,000 men, of whom 
Prained. lands broken up and cultivated, manufactures established, the finances; 18,000 were prisoners ; it was the greatest victory that had been gained in 
‘were put in the best order, agriculture, as the great staple of the kingdom, sedu- Europe since the battle of Blenheim. Its effects were immense : the Austrians 
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were driven headlong out of Silesia ; Schweidnitz was regained ; the King of) such a degree that the old infantry was little better than a body of newly rajs- 
Prussia, pursuing them, carried the war into Moravia, and laid siege to Olmutz;| ed militia.” Necessity, not less than prudence, in these circumstanges, which 
and England, awakening at the voice of Chatham, from its unworthy sluinber, to any other man would have seemed desperate, prescribed a cautious defensive 
refused to ratify the capitulation of Closterseven, resumed the war on the conti-| policy : and it is doubtful whether in it his greatness did not appear more con- 
nent with more vigor than ever, and entrusted its direction to Prince Ferdinand) spicuous than in the bolder parts of his former career. The campaign of 176 
of Brunswick, who soon rivalled Turenne in the skill and science of his method-| passed in skillful marches and countermarches, without his numerous enemies 
ical warfare. | being able to obtain a single advantage, where the king commanded in person. 
But it was the destiny of the King of Prussia—a destiny which displayed his He was now, literally speaking, assailed on all sides ; the immense masses of 
o- qualities in their full lustre—to be perpetually involved in difficulties, from the Austrians and Russians were converging to one point ; and Frederick, 
the enormous numerical preponderance of his enemies, or the misfortunes of the who could not muster 40,000 men under his banners, found himself assailed by 
lieutenants to whom his subordinate armies were intrusted. ['rederick could 120,000 allies, whom six campaigns had brought to perfection in the military 
not be personally present everywhere at the same time; and wherever he was art. Jt seemed impossible he could escape ; yet he did so, and compelled his 
absent, disaster revealed the overwhelming superiority of the force by which he enemies to retire without gaining the slightest advantage over him. Takin 
was assailed. The siege of Olmutz, commenced ir: March 1758, proved un-| part in an entrenched camp at Bunzelwitz, fortified with the utmost skill, de- 
fortunate. The battering train, at the disposal of the king, was unequal to its fended with the utmost vigilance, he succeeded in maintaining himselfand provid- 
reduction, and it became necessary to raise it on the approach of Daun with a’ inghis troops for two months within cannon shot of the enormous masses of the 
formidable Austrian army. During this unsuccessful irruption into the south, Russians and Austrians, till want of provisions obliged them to — “Tr 
the Russians had been making alarming progress in the north-east, where the has just come to this,” said Frederick, ‘* who will starve first’ He made his 
feeble force opposed to them was well nigh overwhelmed by their enormous su- enemies do so. Burning with shame, they were forced to retire to their re- 
periority of numbers. Frederick led back the flower of hisarmy from Olmutz, spective territories, so that he was enabled to take up his winter quarters at 
in Moravia, crossed ali Silesia and Prussia, and encountered the sturdy barba-| Breslau in Silesia. 
rians at Zorndorf, defeating them with the loss of 17,000 men, an advantage But, during this astonishing struggle, disaster had accumulated in other quar- 
which delivered the eastern provinces of the monarchy from this formidable m- ters. His camp at Bunzelwitz had only been maintained by concentrating init 
vasion ; dearly purchased, however, by the sacrifice of ten thousand of his own nearly the whole strength of the monarchy, and its more distant provinces suf- 
best soldiers. But, during the king’s absence. Prince Henry of Prussia, whom fered severely under the drain. Schweidnitz, the capital of Silesia, was sur. 
he had left in command of 16,000 men to keep Marshal Daun in check, was well prised by the Austrians, with its garrison of 4000 men. Prince Henry, after 
nigh overwhelmed by that able commander, who was again at the head of 50,000 the loss of Dresden, had the utmost difficulty in maintaining himself in the part 
combatants. Frederick flew back to his support, and, having joined his brother, of Saxony which still remained to the Prussians: in Silesia they had lost all but 
took post at Hohenkirchen. The position was unfavorable ; the army inferior Glogau, Breslau, and Neiss; and, to complete his misfortune, the dismissal of 
to the enemy. “ If Daun does not attack us here,” said Marshal Keith, * he, Lord Chatham from office in England, had led to the stoppage of the wonted 
deserves to be hanged.” “I hope,” answered Frederick,” he will be more subsidy of £750,000 a year. The resolution of the king did not sink, but his 
afraid of us than the rope.” The Austrian veteran, however, saw his advantage, judgment almost despaired of success under such a complication of disasters. 
and attacked the Prussians during the night, with such skill, that he threw them Determined not to yield, he discovered a conspiracy at his head-quarters, to 
into momentary confusion, took 150 pieces of cannon, and drove them from their s¢ive him, and deliver him to his enemies. Dreading such a calamity more than 
round, with the loss of 7000 men. ‘Then it was that the courage and genius of death. he carried with him, as formerly in similar circumstances, a sure poison, 
the king shone forth with their full lustre. ‘Though grievously wounded in the | intended, in the last extremity, to terminate his days. 
conflict, and having seen his best generals fall around him, he rallied his troops), +. Nevertheless,” as he himself said, *- affairs which seemed desperate, in re- 
at daybreak,—formed them in good order behind the village which had been ality were not so ; and perseverance at length surmounted every peril.” For- 
surprised, and led them leisurely from the field of conflict, where he offered bat-| tune often, in real life as well as in romance, favours the brave. In the case of 
tle to the enemy, who did not venture to accept it. Having remained two days Frederick, however, it would be unjust to say he was favoured by Fortune. On 
in this position, to re-organize his troops, he decamped, raised the siege of Niesse, the contrary, she long proved adverse to him; and he recovered her smiles only 
and succeeded in taking up his winter quarters at Breslau, in the very middle of) by heroically persevering till the ordinary chance of human affairs turned in his 
the province he had wrested from the enemy. | favour. He accomplished what in serious cases is the great aim of medicine ; 
The campaign of 1759 was still more periious to Frederick ; but, if possible,’ he made the patient survive the disease. In the winter of 1761, the Empress 
it displayed his extraordinary talents in still brighter colors. He began by ob- of Russia died, and was succeeded by Peter II. That prince had long con- 
serving the Austrians, under Daun and the Prince of Lorraine, in Silesia, and ceived the most ardent admiration for Frederick, and he manifested it in the 
reserved his strength to combat the Russians, who were advancing, 80,000) most decisive manner on his accession to the throne, by not only withdrawing 
strong. through East Prussia. Frederick attacked them at Cunnersdorf, with from the alliance, but uniting his forces with those of Prussia against Austria. 
40,000 only, in an intrenched position, guarded by 200 pieces of cannon. The) This great event speedily changed the face of affairs. ‘The united Prussians 
first onset of the Prussians was entirely successful: they forced the frontline of, and Russians under Frederick, 70,000 strong, retook Schweidnitz in the face of 
the Russian entrenchment, and took 72 pieces of cannon. But the situation of Daun, who had only 60,000 men ; and, although the sudden death of the Czar 
the king was such, pressed on all sides by superior armies, that he couid not Peter in a few months deprived him of the aid of his powerful neighbours, yet 
stop short with ordinary success ; and, in the attempt to gain a decisive vic-, Kussia took no farther part in the contest. France, exhausted and defeated in 
tory, he had well nigh lost all. The heroism of his troops was shattered against every quarter of the globe by England, could render no aid to Austria, upon 
the strength of the second line of the Russians ; a large body of Austrians came whom the whole weight of the contest fell. [t was soon apparent that she was 
up to their support during the battle, and after having exhausted all the resources overmatched by the Prussian hero. Relieved from the load which had so long 
of courage and genius, he was driven from the field with the loss of 20,000 men oppressed hi», Frederick vigorously resumed the offensive. Silesia was wholly 
aud all his artillery. The Russians lost 18,000 men in this terrible battle, the regained by the king in person : the battle of Freyberg gave his brother, Prince 
most bloody which had been fonght for centuries in Europe, and were in no Henry, the ascendant in Saxony; and the cabinet of Vienna, seeing the con- 
condition to follow-up their victory. Other misfortunes, however, in appear-) test hopeless, were glad to make peace at Hubertsbourg, on 15th February, 
ance everwhelming, succeeded each other. General Schmellau capitulated at 1763, on terms which left Silesia and his whole dominions to the King of 
Dresden ; and Gen. Finch with 17.000 men was obliged to lay down his arms | Prussia. 
in the defiles of the Bohemian mountains. Al] seemed lost ; but the king still | He entered Berlin in triumph after six years’ absence, in an open chariot, with 
persevered, and the victory of Minden enabled Prince Ferdinand to detach Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick seated by his side. No words can paint the 
12,000 men to his support. The Prussians nobly stood by their heroic sove- enthusiasm of the spectators at the august spectacle, or the admiration with 
reign in the hour of trial; new levies supplied the wide chasms in his ranks. which they regarded the hero who had filled the world with his renown. It was 
Frederick’s great skill averted all future disasters, and the campaign of 1759, no wonder they were proud of their sovereign. His like had never been seen 
the fourth of the war. concluded with the king still in possession of all his do-| in modern times. He had founded and saved a kingdom. He had conquered 
minions in the midst of the enormous forces of his enemies. Europe in arms. With six millions of subjects he had vanquished powers pos- 
The campaign of 1760 began in March, by another disaster at Landshech, sessing ninety millions. He had created a new era iu the art of war. His 
where ten thousana Prussians were cut to pieces, under one of his generals, and people were exhausted, pillaged, ruined; their numbers had declined a tenth 
the important fortress of Glatz invested by the Austrians. Frederick advanced) during the contest. But what then! They had come victorious out of a strug- 
to relieve it ; but soon remeasured his steps to attempt the siege of Dresden.’ gle unparalleled in modern times: the halo of Leuthen and Rosbach, of Zorn- 
Daun, in his turn, followed him, and obliged the Prussian monarch to raise the dorf and Torgau, played round their bayonets; they were inspired with the 
siege ; and he resumed his march into Silesia, closely followed by three armies, energy which eo speedily repairs any disaster. Frederick wisely and magnani- 
each more numerous than his own, under Laudon, Daun, and Lacey, without their mously laid aside the sword when he resumed the pacific sceptre. His subse- 
being able to obtain the slightest advantage over him. Laudon, the most active quent reign was almost entirely pacific; all the wounds of war were speedily 
of them, attempted to surprise him ; but F’rederick was aware of his design, and healed under his sage and beneficent administration. Before his death, his sub- 
received the attacking columns in so masterly a manner, that they were totally) jects were double, and the national wealth triple what it had been at the com- 
defeated, with the loss of 12,000 men. Scarcely had he achieved this victory,, mencement of his reign: and Prussia now boasts of sixteen millions of inhabi- 
when he had to make head against Lacey, withstand Daun, repel an enormous | tants, and a population increasing faster in numbers and resources than any 
body of Russians, who were advancing through East Prussia, and deliver Berlin, other state in Europe. 
which had been a second time occupied by his enemies. Driven to desperate, No laboured character, no studied eulogium, can paint Frederick, like thir 
measures by such an unparalleled succession of dangers, he extricated himself) brief and simple narrative of his exploits. {It places him at once at the head 
from them by the terrible battle and extraordinary victory of Torgau, on Nov. of modern generals,—if Hannibal be excepted, perhaps of ancient and modem. 
3, 1761, in which, after a dreadful struggle, he defeated Daun, though entrench- He was not uniformly successful: on the contrary. he sustained several dread- 
ed to the teeth, with the loss of 25,000 men—an advantage dearly purchased ful defeats But that arose from the enormous superiority of force by which 
by the loss of 18,000 of his own brave soldiers. But this victory saved the he was assailed, and the desperate state of his affairs, which were generally so 
Prussian monarchy : Daun, severely wounded in the battle, retired to Vienna ;| pressing, that a respite even in one quarter could be obtained only by a victory 
the army withdrew into Bohemia ; two thirds of Saxony was regained by the! instantly gained, under whatever circumstances, in another. What appears 
Prussians ; the Russians and Swedes retired ; Berlin was delivered from the) rashness was often in him the height of wisdom. He could protract the strug- 
enemy ; and the fifth campaign terminated with the unconquerable monarch gle only by strong and vigorous strokes and the lustre of instant success, and 
still in possession of nearly his whole dominions. they could not be dealt out without risking receiving as many. The fact of his 
The military strength of Prussia was now all but exhausted by the unparallel-| maintaining the struggle against such desperate odds proves the general wis- 
ed and heroic efforts she had made. Frederick has left us the following picture} dom of his policy. o man ever made more skilful use of an interior line of 
of the state of his army and kingdom at this disastrous period :—* Our con- communication, or flew with such rapidity from one threatened part of his do- 
dition at that time can only be likened to that of a man riddled with balls, weak! minions to another. None ever. by the force of skill in tactics and sagacity in 
ened by the loss of blood, and ready to sink under the weight of his sufferings. strategy, gained such astonishing successes with forces so inferior. And if 
The noblesse was exhausted, the lower people ruined ; numbers of villages) some generals have committed fewer faults, none were impelled by such des- 
burnt, many towns destroyed ; an entire anarchy had overturned the whole or- perate circumstances to a hazardous course, and none had ever so much mag- 
der and police of government ; in a word, desolation was universal. ‘The army uauimity in confessing and explaining them for the benelit of future times. 
was in no better situation. Seventeen pitched battles had mowed down the flower|) The only general in modern times who can bear a comparison with Freder- 
of the officers and soldiers ; the regiments were broken down and composed in} |ick, if the difficulties of his situation are considered, is Napoleon. It is a part 
past of deserters and prisoners ; order had disappeared and discipline relaxed to}|only of his campaigns, however, which sustains the analogy, There is no re 
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semblance between the mighty conqueror pouring down the valley of the 
Danube, at the head of 180,000 men, invading Russia with 500,000, or over- 
running Spain with 300,000. and Frederick tue Great with 30,000 or 40,000, 
turning every way against quadruple the number of Austrians, French, Swedes, 
and Russians. Yet a part, and the most brilliant part of Napoleon's career, 
bears a.close resemblance to that of the Prussian hero. In Lombardy in 1796, 
in Saxony in 1813, and in the plains of Champaigne in 1814, he was upon the 
whole inferior in force to his opponents, and owed the superiority which he gen- 
erally enjoyed on the point of attack to the rapidity of his movements, and the 
skill with which, like Frederick, he availed himself of an interior line of com- 
munication. His immortal campaign in France in 1814, in particular, where he 
bore up with 70,000 men against 250,000 enemies, bears the closest resem- 
blance to those which Frederick sustained for six years against the forces of the 
Coalition. Rapidity of movement, skill in strategy, and the able use of an in 
terior line of communication, were what enabled both to compensate « prodigious 
inferiority of force. Both were often to appearance rash, because the atlairs of 
each were so desperate, that nothing could save them but an audacious policy 
Both were indomitable in resolution, and preferred ruin and death to sitting 
down on a dishonoured throne. Both were from the outset of the struggle 
laced in circumstances apparently hopeless, and each succeeded in protracting 
it solely by his astonishing talent and resolution. The fate of the two was 
widely different : the one transmitted an honored and aggrandized throne to his 
successors ; the other, overthrown and discrowned, terminated his days on the 
rock of St. Helena. But success is not always the test of real merit : the ver- 
dict of ages is often different from the judgment of present times. Hannibal 


conquered, has left a greater name among men than Scipio victorious. In depth), 


of thought, force of genius, variety of information, and splendour of success, 
Frederick will bear no comparison with Napoleon. But Frederick's deeds as a 
= were more extraordinary than those of the French Emperor, because he 

re up longer against greater odds. It is the highest praise of Napoleon to 
say, that he did in one casmpaigu—his last and greatest—what Frederick had 
done in six. 


If the campaigns of Eugene and Frederick suggest a comparison with those, 


of Napoleon, those of Marlborough challenge a parallel with those of the other 
great commander of our day—Wellington. Their political and mil.tary situa- 
tions were in many respects alike. Both combated at the head of the forces of 
an alliance, composed of dissimilar nations, actuated by separate interests, im 


flamed by different passions. Both had the utmost difficulty in soothing thei | 


jealousies and stifling their seltishness; and both found themselves ofien more 
seriously impeded by the ailied cabinets in their rear, than by the enemy's forces 
in their front. Both were the generals of a nation, which, albeit covetous of 
military glory, and proud of warlike renown, is to the last degree impatient of 
previous preparation, and frets at the cost of wars, which its political position 
renders unavoidable, or its ambitious spirit had readily undertaken. Both were 


compelled to husband the biood of their soldiers, and spare the resources of | 


their governments, from the consciousness that they had already been strained 
to the uttermost in the cause, aud that any farther demands would render the 
war so unpopular as speedily to lead to its termination. ‘The career of both 
occurred at a time when political passions were strongly roused in their coun- 
try ; when the war in wich they were engaged was waged against the inciina- 


tion, and, in appearance at least, against the interests of a large and powerful 


party at home, which sympathized trom politica! feeling with their ene:ies, and 
were ready to decry every success and magnify every disaster of their own! 
arms, from a secret feeling that their party elevation was identitied rather with 
the successes of the enemy than with those of their own countrymen. ‘The, 
Tories were to Marlborough precisely what the Whigs were to Wellington 
Both were opposed to the armies of the most powerful monarch, led by the 
most renowned generals of Europe, whose torces, preponderating over the ad-| 
joining states, had come to threaten the liberties of all Europe, and at length 
produced a general coalition to restrain the ambition from which so much detri 
ment had already been experienced. 

But while in these respects the two British heroes were placed very much in’ 


the same circumstances, in other particulars, not less material, their sitvations’| 


were widely different. Marlborough had never any difficulties approaching 
those which beset Wellington to struggle with. By great exertions, both or 
his own part and that of the British and Dutch governmerts, his force was gen 
erally equal to that with which he had to contend. It was often exactly so 
War at that period, in the Low Countries at least, consisted chiefly of a single 
battle during a campaign, followed by the siege of two or three frontier fortress 
es. The number of strongholds with which the country bristled, rendered any 
farther or more extensive operations, in general, impossible. This state of mat- 
ters at once rendered success more probable to a general of superior abilities 
and made it more easy to repair disaster. No veheinent passions had been 
roused, bringing whole nations into the field, and giving one state, where they 
had burnt the fiercest, 2 vast superiority in point of numbers over its more pa- 
citic or less excited neighbours. But in ull these respects, the circuinstances 
in which Wellington was placed, were not only not paralle|—they were con 
trasted. From first to last, in the Peninsula, he was enormously outnumbered 
by the enemy. Until the campaign of 1813, when his force in the field was, for 
the first time, equal to that of the French, the superiority to which he was op-| 
posed was so prodigious, that the only surprising thing is, how he way not 
driven into the sea in the very first encounter. 

While the French had never less than 200,000, sometimes as many as 260,000 
efiective troops at their disposal, after providing for all their garrisons and com- 
munications, the English general had never more than 30,000 effective British 
and 20,000 Portuguese around his standard. ‘The French were directed by the 
Emperor, who, intent on the subjugation of the Peninsula, and wielding the 
inexhaustible powers of the conscription for the supply of his armies, cared not 
though he lost 100,000 men, so as he purchased success by their sacrifice in 
every campaign. Wellington was supported at home by a government, which, 
raising its soldiers by voluntary enrolment, could with difficulty supply a drain 
of 15,000 men a year from their ranks, and watched by a party which decried 
every advantage, and magnilied every disaster, in order to induce the entire 
withdrawal of the troops from the Peninsula. Napoleon sent into Spain a host 
of veterans trained in fifteen years’ combats, who had carried the French stand- 
ards into every capital of Europe. Wellington led to this encounter troops ad- 
mirably disciplined, indeed, but almost ail unacquainted with actual war, and 
who had often to learn the rudiments even of the most necessary field opera- 
tions in presence of the enemy. Marlborough’s troops, though heterogencous 
and dissiinilar, had been trained to their practical duties in the preceding wars 
under William [1l., and brought into tie field a degree oi experience noways 
inferior to that of their opponents. Whoever weighs with impartiality those 
different circumstances, cannot avoid arriving at the conclusion that as bad 


!lLington’s difficulties were incomparably more formidable than Marlborough's so 
|his merit, in surmounting them, was proportionally greater. ; 
|| Though similar in many respects, so far as the general conduct of theircam~- 
ipaigns is concerned, from the necessity under which both laboured of husband- 
ing the blood of their soldiers, the military qualities of England’s two chiefs 
were essentially different, and each possessed some points in which he was sue 
perior to the other. By nature Wellington was more daring than Marlborough, 
and though soon constrained, by necessity, to adopt a cautious system, he con- 
tinued, throughout al! his career, to incline more to a hazardous policy. The 
intrepid advance and fight at Assaye ; the crossing of the Douro and movement 
on Talavera in 1809; the advance to Madrid and Burgos in 1812; the actions 
before Bayonne in 1813; the desperate stand made at Waterloo in 1815—place 
this beyond a deubt. Marlborough never hazarded so much on the success of 
'a single enterprise : he ever aimed at compassing his objects by skill and com- 
bination, rather than risking them on the chance of arms. Wellington was a 
nixture of Turenne and Eugene: Marlborough was the perfection of the 
lurenne school alone. No man could fight more ably and gallantly than Marl- 
‘borough : his talent and rapidity of eye in tactics were, at least, equal to his 
| kill in strategy and previous combination. But he was not partial to such des- 
perate passages at arms, and never resorted to them, but from necessity or the 
‘emergency of a happy opportunity for striking a blow. The proof of this is 
‘decisive. Marlborough, during ten campaigns, fought only five pitched battles. 
| Wellington in seven fought fifteen, in every one of which he proved victorious.* 
| Marliborough’s consuinmate generalship, throughout his whole career, kept 
‘ihim out of disaster It was said, with justice, that he never fought a battle 
which he did not gain, nor laid siege to a town which he did not take. He took 
||above twenty fortitied places of the first order, generally in presence of an ene- 
‘imy’s army superior to his own. Wellington’s bolder disposition more frequent- 
‘ily involved him in peril, and on some occasions caused serious losses to his 
army; but they were the price at which he purchased his transcendent suc- 
‘cesses. But Wellington's bolder strategy gained for hun advantages which the 


‘more circumspect measures of his predecessor never could have attained. 


Marlborough would never, with scarcely any artillery, have hazarded the attack 
ion Burgos, nor incurred the perilous chances of the retreat from that town ; 
'5sut he never would have delivered the South of the Peninsula in a single cam- 
paign, by throwing himself, with 40,000 men, upon the communications, in the 
North, of 200,000. [tis hard to say which was the greater general, if their 
‘merits in the field alone are considered ; but Wellington’s successes were the 


‘more vital to his country, for they delivered it from the greater peril ; and they 
were more honourable to himself, for they were achieved against greater odds, 
\nd his fame, in future times, will be proportionably brighter; for the final over- 

\\throw of Napoleon, and destruction of the revolutionary power, in a single bat- 
tle, present an object of surpassing interest, co which there is nothing in his- 

“tory, perhaps, parallel, and which, to the latest generation, will fascinate the 

minds of men. 

| The examination of the comparative merits of these two illustrious generals, 
jand the enumeration of the names of their glorious triumphs, suggests one ree 
idection of a very peculiar kind. That Engiand is a maritime power, that the 
spirit of her inhabitants 1s essentially nautical, and that the sea is the element 

lon which her power has chietly been developed, need be told to none who re- 
idect on the magnitude of her present coloma! empire, and how long she has 
iwielded the empire of the waves. The French are the first to tell us that her 
istrength is confined to that element; that she is, at land, only a third-rate pow- 
er; and that the military career does not suit the genius of her people. How, 
then, has it happened that England, the nautical power, and little inured to land 
operations, has inflicted greater wounds upon France by mi/itary success, than 
any other power, and that in almost all the pitched battles which the two na- 

‘tions have fought, during five centuries, the English have proved victorious t 

| That England’s military force is absorbed in the defence of a colonial empire 

which encircles the earth, is indeed certain, and, in every age, the impatience 
lof taxation in her people has starved down her establishment, during peace, to 
iso low a point, as rendered the occurrence of disaster, in the first years conse- 
juent on the breaking out of war, a matter of certainty ; while the military 

‘spirit of its neighbours has kept theirs at the level which ensures early success. 
\Yet with all these disadvantages, and with a population which, down to the 
lclose of the last war, was little more than half that of France, she has inflicted 
far greater /and disasters on her redoubtable neighbour than all the military 
}monarchies of Europe put together 

English armies, for 120 years, ravaged France: they have twice taken its 
jcepital; an English king was crowned at Paris; a French king rode captive 
through London; a French emperor died in English captivity, and his remains 
were surrendered by English generosity. Twice the English horse marched 
irom Calais to the Pyrenees ; the monuments of Napoleon in the French capi- 

‘tal at this moment, owe their preservation from German revenge to an English 
general. All the great disasters and days of mourning for France, since the 
vattle of Hastings —Tenchebray, Cressy, Poitiers, Azincour, Verneuil, Blen- 

theim, Oudenarde, Ramilies, Malplaquet, Minden, Quebec, Egypt, Talavera, 

Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, the Pyrenees, Waterioo,—were all gained by 

English generals, and won, for the most part, by English soldiers. Even at 


| Pontenoy, the greatest victory over England of which France can boast sinee 


Hastings, every regiment in the French army was, on their own admission, 
routed by the terrible English column, and viciory was snatched from its grasp 
solely by want of support on the part ef the Dutch and Austrians. No coali- 
tion against France has ever been successful. in which England did not take a 
prominent part; none, in the end, failed of gaming its objects, in which she 
stood foremost m the fight. T'his fact is so apparent on the surface of history, 
that it is admitted by the ablest French historians, though they profess them- 
\sclves unable to explain it 

| Is it that there is a degree of hardihood and courage in the Anglo-Saxon race 
\Which renders them, without the benetit of previous experience in war, adequate 
‘to the conquest, on land, even of the most warlike Continental military nations ? 
Is it that the quality of dogged resolution, determination not to be conquered, 
is of such valve in war, that it compensates almost any degree of inferiority in 
the practical acquaintance with war! Js it that the North brings forth a bolder 
‘race of men than the South, and that, other things being equal, the people in a 
jmore rigorous climate will vanquish those in a more gemal! Is it that the free 
spirit which, in every age, has distinguished the English people, has communi- 
cated a degree of vigour and resolution to their warlike operations, which has 
rendered them so often victorious in land fights, albeit nautical and commercial 
in their ideas, over their iilitary neighbours! Or is it, that this courage im 
war, and this vigour in pecce, and this passion for freedom at all times, arise 


* Viz. Vimiera, the Douro, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Salamanca, Vittoria, the 
prema, the Bidassoa, the Nive, the Nivelle, Orthes, Toulouse, Quatre Bras, and Water 
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from and are but symptoms of an ardent and aspiring disposition, imprinted by! down which trickled the only stream flowing from these hills into the plain; and 
Nature on the races to whom was destined the dominion of half the globe! here and there a step cut im the solid rock assisted their way, till they gained a 
Experience has not yet determined to which of these causes this most extraor- ‘spot where strewn rocks and tangled shrubs rendered the ascent still more labo- 
dinary fact has been owing; but it is one upon which our military neighbours, rious, and in the midst of which was a cave, whither the seven of Ephesus were 
and especially the French, would do well to ponder, now that the population of) ushered, before the whole assembled city. 
the British isles will, on the next census, be thirty millions {!f England has Disembarrassing themselves of their arms and heavy accoutrements, the Roman 
done such things in Continental warfare, with aa army which never breught fifty soldiers now busily engaged themselves, tearing huge masses of rock from where 
thousand native British sabres and bayonets into the tieid, what would be the re- they lay in their beds of myrtle, ivy, and box, carrying them to the mouth of the 
sult if national distress or necessities, or a change in the objects of general de- cave, and piling them one upon another. The youths stood unappalled at the 
sire, were to send two hundred thousand ! entrance, looking for the last time down upon the scene of all their early affec. 
-+ | tions and worldly ties, while the assembled population contemplated on 
THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. | their part from below the sad spectacle, which was thus presented to their 
BY W. FRANCIS aINSWORTH. |} view. 
In the second year of the reign of the Emperor Decius (a. p. 250), seven no-| Ephesus was at this period in all its glory. The Indian sea in its blue depths 
ble youths of Ephesus were imprisoned for allegiance to a then persecuted. and boundless expanse was not a more magnificent object than was that city 
faith, in the most westerly of those towers which strengthen, at irregular inter- with its tranquil harbour, its beauteous edifices, its mighty temples, and ite far- 
vals, the Helenic portion of the wall of Ephesus, built by Lysimachus of old,| ¢*tending walls, climbing rocks and precipices. The ancient traffic with Lace- 
and which stretches across the heights of Mount Coressus, from the gates called demon, and the Isles of the Augean, had been extended to the Adriatic, to Rome, 
Magnetide. ‘Sicily, and Carthage Ephesus, under the paternal government of the Casars, 
Although no expressions of fear or dismay escaped their lips, or allowed them. a8 1n the enjoyment of all the arts of peace, and the luxuries of an extended 
selves to be manifested in their actions, still traces of anxiety were discernible Commerce. It was the emperium of the whole peninsular of Lesser Asia, 
in their contenances ; and an imperial galley had arrived that day in the har- and the costume of a hundred different nations might be seen within its 
bour, and had attracted them to the grated windows of their prison. Immedi- |walls. hep 
ately below, were numerous arches and vaulted tombs of rough stone work | Immediately below the rock was the more crowded part of the city, with its 
eased with marble, and belonging to the pagans ; but beyond this, the prospect) open market, and well built theatre, while behind this the Corinthian columns, 
embraced a vast extent of groves and woods, of public and private gardens, and 'orty feet high, and six feet in diameter, of the temple of the Olympian Jupiter, 
country seats of rich Ephesians, which stretched down to the sea shore, except TOSe above the surrounding buildings, bearing architrave, frieze, and cornice, of 
where interrupted by the dwelling-houses and mansions of the town of Phyge- the most beautiful fimsh and perfect workmanship. From this temple, one 
la; while at a still greaterdistance, and beyond the placid bay-in which the Caye- ‘Straight, wide, and open street, near the centre of which was the tomb of Andro. 
ter poured its swan.bearing stream, were to be seen the glittering houses of clus, led downwards to that famous edifice, the admiration of people of all na- 
Claros, backed by rugged mountains, which curved round in bold promontories, 0s, the labour of two centuries, and in the erection of which the arts of Greece, 
to breast the waters of the ocean. A flood of golden light rolled over valley. and the contributions of all the states of Lesser Asia, had assisted—the temple 
woods, and distant hills, and lent to them, and to the boundless expanse of sea’ of Diana of Ephesus. Raised upon a base thirty or forty feet high, and approached 
beyond, a degree of splendour and magnificence, which did not fail to have sore by a grand flight of steps, this splendid structure overlooked the whole extent 
effect even upon the disturbed minds of those who thus gazed from their rock-|,of the harbour, and its vast wings, which contamed the innumerable chambers, 
lifted prison, upona scene then without a rival in the world. | dark apartments, and substructures appertaining to the mysterious rites of pa- 
“The prophecy of the Apostle Paul, who was imprisoned within these very g@0ism, stretched out to the west from each extremity of the central colossal 
walls,” observed the elder of the seven, more in resignation than in sorrow, ™ass, which was fronted by a hundred and twenty-seven ganite columns,* (the 
««« after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the, g'fts of devout monarchs,) each sixty feet high, and of Ionic order, while the 
flock,’ has met its fulfilment.” building itself was cased with white marble walls, in which the utmost elegance 
“There is a melancholy satisfaction,” remarked another, in suffering within! of detail was combined with simplicity, strength, and imposing magnitude. 
walls so sanctified $ but as in those young days of a disputed faith, the merce-||Close by, but within the sanctuary, which had been confined by the Cesars to 
nary epposition of the silversmith Demetrius failed in impeding the progress of 4 stadium in extent, was the spring of Hypelwus to which devotees and refu- 
truth so surely has Christianity little to fear ultimately from the perscutions of gees alike repaired tor refreshment. 
Decius.” i || But the eyes of the seven did not rest on these proud edifices of a triumphant 
“I should entertain less apprehension with regard to the results,” again ob-| paganism. There arose beyond the rugged heights of Mount Prion, distin- 
served the eldest, “were it not for the want of zeal and firmness which exists guished by its ancient walls and marble quarries, a gentle eminence, on which 
in the bosom of the church itself; but the number of the chosen is few, and it) stood the simple Basilica, sacred to the apostle unto whom the Ephesians were 
is to be hoped they will not be found wanting. Such sacrifices are not only ne-, baptized, before the advent of St Paul, and close by was the open sepulture of 
cessary to the fulfilment of prophecy, but also to the great ends of Providence. ‘the Virgin. The church of St. John was then a most simple edifice of solid 
It is obvious that the present moment is one pregnant with results. Paganism brick-work—a mere parallelogram divided into nave and aisles by columns, with 
and Christianity are now fairly opposed to one another, it is nolongera faith dis-| # semicircular tribune in lieu of chancel, and whose only external pretensions 
puted in the school of Tyrannus, or publicly scoffed at in the gymnasium. Be-| to architectural ornament were rows of blind arches, where windows ought to 
fore this persecution began, the temples of the heathen were not more crowded bave been. Around this edifice were scattered the humble dwellings of the 
than was the church of Christ; and if a sacrifice must be made to ensure a vic.| Christians, and the spot possessed an interest in the eyes of the youthful mar- 
, let us not, as of yore, be rebuked for having left our first love, but let us| /t¥Ts, which evoked their humanity in many a silent tear and ill-suppressed 
suffer and faint not.” jsign. 
“It is strange,” interrupted a third, by name Jafblichus, who had somewhat Evening was now creeping on apace, the sun was rapidly sinking in the hori- 
less faith, and was consequently more dispirited than the others, * that the num-| zon as the wall increased in height, and the united labours of twenty Roman eol- 
ber of the chosen should be seven. Itis the same number as that of the sons, diers had nearly accomplished the work of shutting out from the world the se- 
of Sceva the Jew, who abjured the evil spirit in the name of Jesus, and yet be- jven youths of Ephesus, as the last rays were lingering upon the loftier buil- 
lieved not, and were overcome.” | dings of the city, lending a deeper and more solemn hue to the gorgeous 
“« Seven,” replied the eldest, “is a mystical number, and on that account it, scene which lay at their feet, and which they were never to witness again. 
is the more evident that we are selected for some great purpose. The seven, At this moment, the vesper of the pagans came hymned upon the evening 
etars were the angels of the seven churches, which were again revealed to John breeze by a hundred sweet voices. ‘The priestess of Diana was approaching the 
by the seven senibestiche, and of which the church of Ephesus is one and the! temple with all her train, a hundred beauteous virgins clothed all alike, in snowy 
first. It was necessary that one innocent child should fall to save the seven he-| silken robes, buckled with silver clasps, and azure scarfs embroidered over with 
toes of Thebes ; let us pray that the fail of seven sons of Ephesus may save its| stars, their hair knit up in curious tresses, and crowned with silver cres- 
credit and renown.” ‘ ‘eents. ach held a silver bow in her left band, and in her right an arrow drawn 
« The great temple of the fire worshippers at Ecbatana,” observed Jambli-| from the embroidered quiver, which hung by silken cords to her side. 
ehus, had “ also its seven walls of seven different colours, marking the seven, As the priestess advanced through the inner court, the maidens, who lent lus- 
great heavenly bodies, and the climate in which they revolved.” | tre even to her superior charms, opened their ranks and made a lane, through 
« Seven,” again said the eldest, in a tone of rebuke, “came of God, and is which she passed towards the altar, adorned by the masterly sculptures of Prax- 
a divine and astronomical law. Six days shalt thou labour, but the seventh,, iteles, who had selected his subjects from Latona; the concealment of Apollo 
rest.” | after the slaughter of the Cyclops; and the clemency of Bacchus to the van- 
The heavy tramp of soldiery ascending the steps here interrupted the con- quished Amazons Arrived at this point, she approached the silver chair, placed 
versation. The guard entered the prison, and commanded the young men tofol- above the perpetual meteorite, ** the stone which fell down from Jupiter,” (Acts, 
low. The imperial warrant had arrived, and a yreat example was to be made 1X. 35,) and depositing her bow by her side, became seated. Her upper ves- 
to the stubbon Ephesians. ‘The young men listened to their doom, but blanched ‘ure was of blue silk, glistening with stars of gold, and girt to the waists by ser. 
not ; folding their tunics, whose broad open borders declared their noble birth, pents; beneath was a robe of silver tinsel, fringed with gold ; and her hair was 
each tied around his head a kerchief, which had come from Apostle Paul's per-, bound up like a coronet, and set with diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones 
eon, and then issued forth in silent procession. surmounted by a golden crescent. ce ; 
Their way led at first eastward, «long the foot of Mount Coressus, by narrow | Sphere-like, the maidens encircled the living Diana, and offered on one knee 
and crooked streets, crowded by Jewish and pagan multitudes, of whom some) their devotions and the incense of their sweet voices ; 


reviled, but others grieved. But arrived in the Agora, an equal number of Chris-|, Queen and huntress, chaste aud fair, 


tians disputed the crowding of the whole open space. Many of those present were | Now the sun is laid to sleep ; 
at that moment under accusation, aud had only the indulgence of a convenient, Seated in their silver chair, 
time to prepare an answer to the crime imputed to them ; some, ailrighted at the | State it wonted manner keep, 
spectacle now presented to their view. were considering by what amount of pe- | Hesperus entreats thy light, 
cuniary sacrifice they might reconcile in some measure their safety with their | Goddess, excellently bright.” 


religion ; or were inwardly resolving on a hasty flight to avert a similar calami-|, For a time the noble youths were overcome by the splendour of the scene be- 
ty. There were even some few who lid made the atonement of penance, and fore them, and by the soft sounds which came mellowed by distance. Jt was, 
renounced the faith which they professed ; but these kept aloof from the crowd, ‘however, but the momentary enchantment of oblivion. Rerovering themselves as 
and their abashed and anxious counten«aces too clearly betrayed their inwerd fron) stupor, they, by a cous) apulse, burst forih oraise of the God 
remorse and misery. _ the Christians, in those words of the Psalinist ‘Hear my prayer, 
As the young men approached, those present who stood steadfast to their () Lord, and let my cry come unto thee.” [t wasa long hymn of tribulation, swel- 
faith hastened to salute them by kissing their hands, or their garments, and 0 Jing into a song of joy, consolation and triumph; and ere it was finished, the 
zealous was the crowd in the last token of love and respect, that it was with dif-| temple, priestess, and virgins, were to them for ever entombed in silence and 
ficulty the guard could make a way. The deputies from Rome sat with the’ garkness; the whole city was wrapped in the mantle of mght, and the soldiers 
magistrates under a rich portico and eolonnade opening upon the market place, pad departed from their accomplished task. 
alarmed at the silence which, like that which precedes a storm, pervaded [he darkness of the cave was so dense as to be almost palpable. A thick 


the they the on, the he as Gibbon says marble columns ; but at Aiasaluk, the Turkish town which has arisen upon 
towards the gates o agnesia. assing without these, the difficult ascen r \line ruins of Ephesus, there is a ruined marble mosque, supported by {our sigantic granite pil- 


Mount Coressus was next commenced by a steep and well-worn water channel.,||jars, said to be remnants of the Temple of Diana. 
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flagging vapour pervaded it. The rivulet seemed to creep by with a dull mur- 
muring sound, which lulled the senses to slumber. No noises, such as were wont 
to mark the neighborhood of the great walled city, could be heard; a heavy 
weight pressed upon their eye-lids, and forgetfulness stole over all their facul- 
ties. One after another, the youths sank upon the ground, and fell into a deep, 
unbroken slumber. 

‘Two centuries all but a few years,* had elapsed, when the slaves of Adolius 
removing stones from the mountain side without knowing it, let the light of the 
sun into the cave, and the seven sleepers awoke. After the first feelings of as- 
tonishment at the novelty of their situation were over, and prayer and meditation 
had restored the memory of pest events, it is not surprising that after so long a 
fast the feelings of hunger began to make themselves paramount over all other 
considerations. After some discussion, pressed by the urgency of the call, it 
was determined to draw lots, as to which of them should descend the mountain, 
and endeavour to penetrate into the town by stealth, till he could meet with 
some friendly Christian, from whom he might obtain provisions. 

The chance fell upon Jamblichus ; and a few more stones being removed from 
the aperture, the Christian of the last century made his way amid tangled 
shrubs and ruge rocks to the side of the mountain whence he was to descend up 
on the highway, which leads between Mount Coressus and Mount Prion, from 
Ephesus to Magnesia on the Meander. But previous to commencing his bold 
venture, he for a moment stopped to contemplate the city he was about to en- 
ter; and then he might have been seen, although the atmosphere was clear and 
bright, rubbing his eyes, as if the mist or drowsiness of the cave still hung upon 
them. Looking again, it appeared as if a change had come over the scene—the| 
city of Ephesus was there, but altered, and scarcely recognisable ; Mount Pri- 
on stood before him in ali its changeless ruggedness ; but instead of the modest 
Basilica, on the virgin’s mound, there arose then a magnificent cathedral, of 
a bearing and vast magnitude, ov the other hand, the great temple of 

jana was no longer to be seen;+ while a line of brick wall stretched 
along the foot of Mount Coressus, extending from near the theatre, westward, 
to the port, and enclosing the Agora and its mansions between the theatre, and 
where the temple had been. For the first time, « sense of something miracu- 
lous, and surpassing understanding, came across the Ephesian’s mind. He did 
not dare to examine further, but continued his descent, his heart beating tumul- 
tuously, and his feet trembling beneath him On gaining the road, there were 
but few people there ; and those, to judge by their costume, were merchants 
from some distant country ; to his annoyance, however, it appeared that they 
viewed him with doubts and curiosity. Hastening along, a sull greater sur- 
prise awaited him, for, turning an angle of the road, the gates of Magnesia ap- 
peared before him, surmounted by a cvlossa! cross. It was difficult, amid so. 
many wonders crowding on him at every step, to restrain from ejaculations, but 
fear compelled him to silence Withiu the city, he scarcely knew his way ; old 
shops had disappeared, and new ones sprung up in their places; the streets fol- 
lowed new and different directions; and above all, amidst the great crowd mo 
ving about each in the pursuit of his own avocations, he did not meet with a 
face he knew ora single person whom he could determine to be a feilow-Chris- 
tian. Fatigued and awed, he resolved upon making a purchase of bread at a 
baker’s shop, and returning to his companions. With this view, he approached 
the nearest, and tendered, in exchange for the bread, a golden coin. having on 
one side the head of the Emperor Decius. The baker, examining the coin, 
and looking at Jamblichus, said, “ Young man, your dress besperks you 
a stranger; wherefore do you tender a coin no longer current'” 

Jamblichus felt faint, as he distinguished, with difficulty, from an unfamiliar 
language, the meaning of the inquiry. 

« The coin,” he answered, with a broken voice, ** was good yesterday ; what 
has occurred that it should not be so to-day ?” 

“ Such a coin has not passed n Ephesus,” observed the baker, * for nigh two 
centuries ; and | suspect your intentions are about as honest as your disguise of 
dress and language and your manners would indicate them to be.” 

A crowd had been guickly attracted by the discussion, and still more so, by 


the appearance of Jamblichus ; and some among them suggested that he had | 
found a treasure, and wished to impose upon the good Christians of Ephe- , 


sus. 

* You areno Christians,” said Jamblichus; “ for if you were, you would 
scarce dare toownit Your dress and language bespeak you of a different 
race.” 

It was too much for an always excitable mob to have it supposed that there 
still existed pagans in the peculiarly sacred and Christian city of Ephesus, and 
they called out lustily, « ‘To the magistrate—to the magistrate! Away, away 
with the pagan impostor!’ The crowd re-echoed the ery, and Jamblichus was 
hastened along by a resistless mass of people, mcreasing every Moment in num- 
bers. 

If under the milder rule of the Byzantine emperors, and the establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the state, the abuse of the military spirit had been 


much subdued, and violence suppressed, it was only to be supplanted by an ar- | 


tificial system of tame and ceremomious servitude. out of which occasionally pop- 
ularffeeling broke with an unrestrained license and overwhelming vehemence 
The attendants at the porch of the chief magistrate of the city refused admut 
tance to what they considered as a madman borne along by the crowd. The 
baker held out the Roman coin in vain till, impatience broke the bounds of 
decorum ; and the clamour of the people made itself heard within the wails of 
the palace, and then Jamblichus was hurried into the presence. 

« Whence do you come '” said the governor, viewing the Roman Uplesian 
with a contempt not unmingled with wonder. The youth hesitated for « mo- 
ment ; but twice had the great apostie to the Gentiles enjomed the Ephesians 
to put away lying. and to gird their loins with trath as part of the armour oi 
God, and he determined at all risks to abide by that injunction. 

« From the cave in Mount Coressus,” he answered, with modesty, but firm 


ness ; and the statement was followed by a confused murmur, which ran through | 


the crowd at the lower end of the apartinent. ; bie: 
“ Do you live there ! or have you found a treasure in the cave '* inquired 


the — astonished at the youth's dialect. 


was put there last night with six other noble youths of Ephesus, by or- 


der of the emperor ; and my name is Jamblichus,” answered the accused. The 
governor smiled incredulously ; but the public devotion of the age was impa 
tient to exalt the saints and martyrs of a now triamphant church ; the murmur 
in the crowd grew louder and more distinct. “A muracle—a miracle! was 
called out, and repeated from mouth to boula, ull it quiekly spread over the 
whole city. The aged primate, Memnon, followed by several bishops—for the 


* Two Syriac writers, quoted by Asseman in his Bibliotheque Orientale, tom. i. p- 336, 
place the resurrection of the Seven Sleepers in A.D. 425, or 427. 

t The temple was burnt by the Goths, in their third naval invasion of Lesser Asia, about A. | 
D. 260, 
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‘first synod was supposed to be stil! sitting—issued from his palace to sees living 
martyr. Rich Ephesians and merchants of the city crowded to the governor's 
residence, and it was hastily resolved to clear up the mystery by a visit to the 
cave. 

Once more all Ephesus was collected in front of that rugged mountain—onee 
nore thousands of eyes strained themselves to discover aught but the same 
perpetual alternation of the rock and verdure, the same overflowing fountain, 
trickling peacefully down the hill side. It was with difficulty that the atten- 
dants of clerical pomp and civil power could force a way through the enthusias- 
tic multitude. Hundreds threw themselves at the feet of Jamblichus, to kiss 
the hem of his garments, or to be sanctified by being trod upon; and the women 
wept for joy at the doors and windows of their domiciles. 

‘The labour of tearing rocks and stones from their long resting places to men 
roused by the most powerful incentives of curiosity and superstition, was but 
that of a moment: and what had taken the Roman soldiery hours of toil to ac- 
complish, was undone by the sinewy Christians in a few minutes. The chief 
men of Ephesus stood, within a most brief space of time, in the presence of the 
six young nobles of the reignof Decins. Their dress, their appearance, the 
! ng loss ofa cavern sacred only tolegendary lore, and now suddenly disclosed 
to them, and the deep faith of the age, ripe for any miracles vouchsafed in fa- 
vour of the church, left no doubt as to the reality ; but if there had been any, the 
sequence of events would have destroyed such at once, for, as if guided by a 
holy impulse, the youths arose, and advancing towards their brethren, blessed 
them in the name of the Almighty God and of his Son, their Saviour and Re- 
deemer. The proud prelates knelt before youths of nearly two centuries of ex- 
istence ; and those on the rock joining in prayer, were seen by multitudes in the 
‘city below; and one loud « Hallelujah!” proclaimed the amazing discovery 
trom the Cayster to Mount Prion, and seemed to rend the skies in twain. When 
the witnesses arose from prayer and benediction, theseven sleepers had sunk 
‘peaceably into eternal sleep. 

it is, perhaps, to be regretted that the seven youths were thus taken away 
without giving the light of their experience upon the apparently sitaple question, 
as to the twofold nature—one person and two natures—of the son of God. It 
might not have been so acceptable to the Monophysite primate of Ephesus, or 
to Christians, who worshipped Mary as the mother of God, to have announced 
this fact, as it became afterwards to the primates of Rome, who also originally 


,beld the Monophysite, or one incarnate nature doctrine ; but if the nature of 


our savior had, like the Trisagion, been thus miraculously revealed to the 
church, the scandal of the second synod, the martyrdom of Flavian, and the 
‘siege of the cathedral of Ephesus, might, perchance have been averted; and 
what disorders, burnings, pillages, and murders, might not have been spared to 
‘an early Christianity ! 

A hundred and seventy years after this miracle vouchsafed to the people of 
U-phesus, and the tradition of which exists in the writings of James of Sarug, 
or Batne, as recorded within hali a century of its occurrence, the great leader 
otanew doctrine adopted the story into his koran, as having taken place 
ia the land of the origin of Islamism, amid the rock dwellings of the Edom- 
ites, in the mysterious city of Idumea, the Petra of the Romans, and 
which is called by Abu’lieda, Ar-Rakim, the name used for the cave by Mo- 
hammed. 

The Arab prophet has been reproached not only with thus adopting a Christ- 
ian legend, but also with a want of taste and ingenuity in the choice of fabulous 
circumstances with which he has adorned the ancient tradition, when incorpor- 
‘ating it into the holy book of the Moslems. Certainly the respect of the sun, 
who altered his course twice a day that he might not shine into the cavern, was 
“more worthy of classic mythology than of a worship of the unity of the gode 
head - and the care of God himself, who preserved the bodies from putrefac- 
‘tion by turming them to right and left, is weak and puerile : but the picture of the 


- watchful dog, however opposed to Ovid's idea of the cave of sleep, which 


‘no deg ever came near, is held as poetical by the high authority of Edmund 
Spenser :— 
« And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye 
Watching to banish care their enimy, 
Who oft is wont to trouble gentle sleepe * 

The story of the Seven Sleepers has been adopted by all the nations who 
profess the Mohammedan religion, from Bengal to Africa: and by many 
Christian nations, the names of the Seven have been introduced into the calen- 
dars of the Greek and Roman churches. ‘The author has visited another cave, 
to which the legend is attached. It is situated in a beautiful rocky glen, in the 
valley of the Cydnus, a few miles north of Tarsus, the former rival of Alexandria 
and Antioch, and the birth place of the apostle Paul. Another traveller, Col. 
Rawlinson, has also jound the same tradition attached to the Persian ruins of 
| Shahabad, formerly one of the great capitals of Susiana, and a Nestorian me- 
tropolis, and which is watered by some magnificent aqueducts, excavated at an 
immense depth in the solid rock. 

If the universal belief, so easily yielded to this legend, has been ascribed to 
the genuine merit of the fable, so also the causes of its extensive propagation 
may be sought for in its inherent beauty. As it has been truly remarked, we 
imperceptibly advance from youth to age without observing the gradual but in- 
cessant changes of human affairs, so im our larger experience of history, not- 
withstanding the claims of some to a monopoly of philosophic views, the imag- 
ination of every person is accustomed to unite the events of distant epochs by 
some menta! graduation. But if the interval between two remarkable eras, 
such as occurred between the fall of paganism and the establishment of the 
Christian religion, could be suddenly annihilated, the effects ofa new state of 
things upon the eve of a spectator, who still retained a lively and recent 
impression of the old, would furnish materials for a fable which would 
possess permanent claims upon sympathies as far spreading as the human mind. 

LIFE IN NEW MEXICO. 
| Some account of Mexican onions, potatoes, ** Pass Brandy,” and other vege- 
tables ! Also, « full account of molasses making.— Revedlle. 
Santa Fr, Oct. 30, 1846. 
Mexican fare is not either so plentiful or so luxurious as ours in the States ; 
nor do! see that the natives are very particular asto the regularity of their 


‘meals. In truth, their whole lives are what we would consider long courses of 


low diet—little else than bread and cakes of wheat or corn meal, a little meat, 
onions, and red peppers. ‘Theiroimons merit an especial notice, as they seem 
to be the best production of tie country, ‘They are very large, and the flavour 
is much better than that of ours at home ; so mild are they, that one can eat 
heartliy of them even when fried, and fee! no unp!easant heaviness thereafter. [ 
have even been told by some of the youngsters that they have eaten them for 
dinuer, and spent the afternoon in the society of the Senoritas, without perceive 
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ing that their presence under such circumstance was at all repulsive—as it would. 
be, you know, with our onions in the States. ‘he difference may have been in 
the ladies, but the boys insist that it was inthe * wrgetable.” 

On the march here, [ saw a number of potato plants growing wildly in the 
hills ; but this vegetable is not at all cultivated by the Mexicans. 

Some of the Mexican families who can afford it, have, at times, sugar, col- 
fee and chocolate ; and | have seen in some houses, sassafras tra made of the 
bark of sassafras roots brought from the States ; but | have seen none of the 
— article, though it is perhaps used among them—in limited quanti. 
Pardon me—I am wrong in regard to the onions—the grapes are their equal 
—in fact Gelicious. We had them brought from the valley of ‘Taos, and also 
from “ Rio Abajo,” which means down the Rio Grande, to our grazing cainps 
in abundance in the early part of September. The wine of the country is. 


when pure, very pleasant to the taste, but is not very well or careiully made,) 


and is not suffered to attain sufficient age. The brandy called here * Pass 
Brandy,” brought from points south of this, principally from E] Passo, has to 
me a hot, and slightly pungent taste—though it improves the wine considerably 
to mix the two together. ; 

Red pepper sauce, which is simply the peppers stewed,—or another dish, red. 
peppers preserved in corn-stalk inolasses,—do not go badly, when you get used 
to them ; albeit, before you know exactly what they are, and dipa little too’ 
deeply into the dish, they prove somewhat calorific in the region of the tho 
rax 


I have seen them making molasses, or rather preparing for it. I was ata 
house in a little valley about the 15th September, taking my dinner of tortillas, 
boiled mutton and pepper-sauce, when | noticed on the opposite side of the 
valley some objects apparently floating in the wind, like clothes on a line ; but 
as there absolutely was no wind, I concluded that my impression could,not be 
correct ; so when I mounted again, i determined to solve the riddle. As 1 
approached [ found the objects to be four very pretty Mexican girls, and three 
very grave looking matrons, perched on the end of a long pine pole, about the 
size of the steering oar used on a fiat-boat or raft on the Ohio river—and there 
they were, holding to a rail put up for the purpose, and see-sawing up and down, 
but with much more the air of persons at business than at play. The other 
end of the pole was secured to heavy posts in the ground, and at about one 
quarter of the distance from the posts to the extreme end, and the outside 
s¢e-sawyer, there was a section of a hollow tree, about the size of a barrel, 


| half-sister to the poor young wife. I will not npoy > to give the story in the 
dialect of the dales, interesting and picturesque as that dialect is, and curious 


las it is, too, from retaining such unmistakable traces of its northern origin ; but, 


though I will drop the dialect, J will still retain her own simple phraseology, 
and style of narration. 

There hung in the little parlour of the farm-house where we then were a 
sampler, framed and glazed, and worked im biue silk. ‘The last words upon it 
were. “Agnes Satterwaite, aged 14, her work.” 

I read these words, and enquired from our kind country hostess if this were 
her own work. She dusted the old oak table that stood by the wall with her 
apron, and for a second or two made no reply. 

“It is very neatly done,” said 1, still looking at the sampler 

«You may well say so,” replied she at length. + Poor Agnes! nobody in 
all the dale could work like her!" 

« Was she your sister !—or your daughter, perhaps?” said 1, seeing the sor- 
rowful expression of her countenance. 

“In some sort she was both,” said the good woman. “ Poor thing! she 
was a very bonny and a very light-hearted lass when she did that. It is a brave 
thing that young folks know nothing of the trouble they are born to, or how 
could they be merry before the dark time has come !” 

«« Was she crossed in love, then!” asked [ 
ap Yes, that was she ; sorely crossed in love, and broken in heart,too Many 
‘is the woman that a tyrant of a husband is the death of, and yet there’s no law 


against it; no law in all this law-making country for the poor wife against the 


husband. Endure she must: that is all the remedy. And all the time that she 
lis wearing away with his hard usage he is a mighty respectable man in this 
‘world’s eye. Warden of his church, maybe, or overseer of the poor; pays he 
way like an honest man ; and, when he dies, has a fine epitaph on his gravestone , 
setting forth his virtues, and yet, for all that, he may have been a black-hearted 
tyrant all his days, wringing out his poor wife’s heart's blood drop by drop, and 
‘filling that bosom with tear and despair which he has vowed before God to love 
and cherish! Woe’sme ? and what has a poor woman to do that is tied to such 
a man !—why, nothing but die,—die, as my poor Agnes did. But, sit you 
down, and i’li tell you all, for my heart's full, as it always is when I think on 
‘poor Agnes and her troubles; and it willdo me good to talk. Sit you down, 
and I'll begin at the very beginning. 

«“ Why, you see,” continued she, «1 was twenty years older than Agnes 
poor child! She was my half-sister; for my father married again when I was 


filled with pounded corn-stalks, out of which the ladies were squeezing (or ex- nearly a woman grown. He was a handsome man was my father, and had a 


pressing perhaps | * * to say) the juice, by their weight as they danced on 
the end of the pole. rom this * bee-gum,” as a Missourian would call it, 
there trickled into a large trough a small stream of juice, and | observed nv- 


pretty little property of hisown and I was hisonly child But, poor dear man! 
although he had managed with a hired housekeeper a matter of ten years, just 
at the very time that I was grown up, and would have taken the management 


merous.jars of the liquid standing round the yard, and under the portal of the (of all upon myself, what must he do but marry. She was not so many years 


house. The ladies riding on the pole presented at a little distance an amusing 
and ludicrous spectacle, as their rebosas floated round them while descending, 
and closed again while rising ; andnothing, I presume, but the number of To- 
gas worn by each—the fashion being, 1 am told, to near sometimes a half doz 
en—prevented the exhibition from being something more than ludicrous, though, 
perhaps it would not have been less entertaining. 

Near this part of the establishment was another huge trough, into which the 
corn-stalks, stripped of all their blades, were thrown. Along one side of it, 


older than [, my new stepmother, a fine, young strapping lass, with four hun- 
dred pounds to her fortune, and a very comfortable home with us, for she and I 
were more like two sisters than stepmother and daughter. But, poor thing 

her time was short with us, for she died just twelve months after she was mar ! 
ried, and left a little girl behind her, and that was my poor Agnes. Well, you 


see, the poor motherless child was thrown upon my hands from its very birth, 


and the last words that the dying mother said were, ‘God bless you! and be 
a mother to the child 7” 


were ranged some half-dozen men, each with a huge wooden maul, pounding, ‘“ There needed no promise on my part, for the child was as dear to me as if 


the stalks in the trough. When pounded thus, the broken stalks are put into, 


it had been my own, and yet I went down upon my bended knees, as she wished 


the “ bee-gum,” and squeezed by the ladies. On the opposite side of the and promised before Heaven to be a mother to it—and so I was. It layin my 


trough from the men, I observed a number of fragments of stalks which had 
been thrown out by their mauls—a little fellow took up a broom and began to 
sweep them to oneend of it. “ Ah, cleanly here,” thought J; and I began to 
calculate the ow of overtaking my train the next day if I should remain | 
over night. But when the little fellow got the fragments, pretty well seasoned 
with dirt, all ina pile, he gathered up the whole and threw it into the trough ! 
I might still have stood it, but the yard unfortunately had been used buta short 
time before as a sheep-pen, and | was afraid that molasses at that house might, 
perhaps, taste of wool. 
_ The juice, expressed thus from the corn stalks, is boiled to the proper con-, 
sistency in earthen pots. Sometimes it is made into molasses—sometimes in- 
to sugar. The granulations of the sugar are very minute, and the substance 
hard and cohesive. They castit into masses similar to the white loaves of 
our loaf sugar in the Siates. When wanted for use, it is shaved down into a 
sand-like powder with a knife. 
While I stood leaning on the fence, looking alternately at the men pounding. 
and the women dancing on the pole, one of the females of the house brought me, 
out a tortilla” —a large, thin cake, about the measurement superficially of a 
Dutch oven lid—but I declined, on »ccount of having just taken dinner, and re- 
marked, with the horrible design oi being humorous in such a place, that I was, 
only diverting myself by looking at the fandango, (pointing to the women on 
the pole,) and then indicated that the strapping fellows pounding the corn 
stalks—some of whom were entirely guiltless of shirts—were the musicians | 
All this was done in desperate Spanish but the old lady understood me, and 
laughed as if she never had heard a joke before, or expected to hear another— 
upon which the whole concein stopped operations, to ascertain what £/ Cu- 
ballero had said so dangerously funny ! No sooner was the jest repeated, than. 
the whole yard was in a roar—the women took an extra leap upwards, lighting 
down again on the end of the pole, and one of the men threw down his maul, 
leaped over the trough, and coming up to me, assured me. by words and signs, 
that he was a first rate fiddler—x msico—and if I would spend the night 
with them we would have a fandanyo hard to beat—provided I would pay him 
a dollar for playing! [ left. Truly yours, Joun Brown. 


THE WOFULLY WEDDED. 

BY MAKY HOWIT. 

A Frew summers ago we were travelling in the north of England, and made a, 

chance sojourn for a couple of days in that part of Westmoreland which borders 

on Yorkshire. ‘Thi. is one of those districts in which primitive habits and ‘eel- 

ings exist in greater purity than may reasonably be expected in those parts of 

ae intercourse of strangers is of daily occurrence, and large towns, 
a wealthy population have introduced new fashions and new manners. 

_ The hospitality of the people here, who were mostly small farmers, cultiva- 
ting their own land, was unbounded, and our popularity among them extreme, 
because they found us willing to be pleased by their friendly attentions and in-, 
terrested in their simple concerns. 

Many were the histories that were told to us; old fireside traditions, and 


arms all night, and never was out of my sight all day. My father did not s eem 
at first to feel much, and yet after her death he never was the man that he had 
been. He grew very still, and walked with a slow step like an old man ; and 
his hair got greyer and greyerevery day. He left off going to wakes and merry- 
makings ; and never stopt to drink with his old friends at the market, as he had 
used to do ; and yet he said nothing about his trouble to anybody ; but I could 
see that he was sorely cut down, for she was a very bonny woman, and had 
made him, though she was so much younger than him, a very good wife, 

“ T might have been married myself over and over again ; but] kept myself 
single many a year for the child’s sake ; and when at last [ married our Michael’ 
father and she came here with me, and we all lived together like one family. 
‘Michael was very fond of the old man, and Agnes was now grown a little lass, 
as lovely as a lily in June. She went to school at Sedborough ; and there it 
was that she worked yon sampler. Every thing that she did was well done. 
She had more sense than most people, and a way of doing things like nobody 
else. ‘Ihe parson of Sedborough himself would have had her when she was but 
‘sixteen ; but ‘ No,’ said she, ‘ | will not marry any man yet awhile ; [ will not 
tie myself to sorrow so soon !” 

** Good would it have been if she had always kept in that mind; but it was 
her fate, I reckon ; and what is a body’s fate there’s no fleeing from. Well, our 
Michael had a nephew, a matter of three years older than she; and he was at 
Lancaster, with a bookseller there, who was a cousin of his mother's, A fine, 
well-grown, free-spoken lad was Christopher Benson,—Christy, as we always 
called him ; and, though he was dale-born and bred, he had the manners of a 
true gentleman. He was a great favourite among the lassies, let him go where- 
ever he would; aud there was more than one lady in Lancaster in love with 
‘him. But it all mattered nothing to him ; his fancy had taken its direction, and 
that was the reason that he used to come here to see us, and stop a week or 
‘two at a time, for we were all fond of him. Agnes and he had been children 
together ; and it always run in my mind that they were meant for each other. 
She was very fond of him ; but for some time there was more love on his side 
‘than on her's, for he loved her as his own life. A fine young man he was ; 


and there was something very off-handjand determined about him : a little too hot 
‘tempered, perhaps, he was; but we are none of us perfect. However, before 
_ he was of age he let us know what his errand was, and Agnes made no hesita- 


‘tion in accepting him ; but one thing she stuck to, she would not be married 
‘till she was one-and-twenty. It was soon known that Agnes and Christy were 
‘o be married ; but for all that she had other lovers in plenty, but she was stead- 
‘fast ; Christy was the man she bad choson, on!y he must wut her time 

« Our old father, as I said before, give up tue farm when | was marned, and 
‘came and lived with us; and, though he had let the farm to a good tenant, w ho 


_ paid the rent to the day, yet he was so pleased with Christy that he said that 


lhe should have the farm any time when they could make up their minds to 
‘marry. It was a good offer that he made them, for there was not a better home- 
‘stead in all the dale than that. and the pasture land was like a flower-garden. 
Agnes liked the thoughts of living in the dale among all those whom she had 
known and loved from childhood ; but Christy, though he was ready enough to 


events of a later date, which had occurred,between themselves. One little his- ibe married, had no fancy for farming, or a country life. He was fonder of the 
tory that was told was of an unhappy marriage, the simple, touching details of town ; and that was no more than one might expect in such a young fellow as 


which were extremely affecting. 


he narrator was a middle-aged woman, he; and, but for the sake of our Agnes, he would not have set foot on the dale 
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from one year's end to another. And, besides this, he had gone to London on 
some bookselling business, and nothing would do now but he must go and live 
in London. This was a thing we were none of us prepared for ; so you may 
fancy what a surprise it was when one day he comes al! suddenly. He was, he 
told us, just about going into partnership in a bookselling concern in London, 
and he now wanted Agnes to marry out-and-out at once, that he might have her 
in London with him, and so begin business and housekeeping together. This 
was a thing nobody had thought of. Agnes was now twenty ; and, though she 
might have been persuaded to go as far off as Lancaster, she would not make up 
her mind to his going to London. But Christy was resolute.—gv to London 
he would. Michael and the old man asked what his cousin, who had been like 
a father to him in Lancaster, said to this scheme of taking this London concern ; 
and then it came out— for Christy was not the man to deceive anybody,—that 
his cousin did not much like the scheme, and would not raise any money for 
him ; but he had a friend, he said, in London, who would do that, and Agnes 
would have five hundred pound to her fortune,—that he knew as well as we did; 
and, somehow, her father thought that he wanted her to marry to get hold of 
this money, and so he set his face against it, and said though he would have 
willingly given them the farm any day they would be married and live in the 
dale, he never would consent to her going to London, where it was a chance if 
Christy did not lose every penny he or she was worth ; and so he might do as 
he would. Christy was sorely hurt at this, and he appealed to Agnes. 
«+ You know my mind, Christy,’ says she, + { mean not to be married before 
I am one-and-twenty. [am now but nineteen. If you must e’en go to London, 
go. In two years time you will have tried what London is. Maybe in two! 
years you will not care to marry a simple girl out of the dales ; bnt, however, I 
shall be true to you. [ tell you truly Lofdon is not a place I should like to live 
in. There is a deal of wickedness and misery in London: it’s a great place ; 
and what would the folks there care about ug! ‘Think of that, Christy. Here 
everybody loves us, andknows us : they are all here like one family.’ 
«« Christy laughed at all this. London was the place, he said, to make money 
in; and to London he would go. Somehow or other I took Christy's part, and | 
sorely angry were our Michael and my father that I did so ; and, as to Agnes, I 
shall never forget her words. 
+ Nay, a she, and she cried while she said jt, ‘do not take Christy’s part 
against me. I know not why, but I have 4 sore heart when! think of my own 
wedding.’ 
“ rag week or two Christy came again, and this time, with a very bright) 
countenance ; his cousin in Lancaster had begun to take a different view of the) 
London scheme, and would lend him five hundred pounds at a low rate of inter-| 
est to begin business on. He could talk about nothing but the nice house, all 
full of good furniture, that he should have, and now appealed to me to take his, 
part, and persuade Agnes to have him that autumn. 
do any thing ; our Michael and the old man was as resolute against London as, 
ever; and her father had made Agnes promise him that she would not marry, 
tll the two years were out ; and by that time, at all events, the London scheme 
might have had a fair trial. It was not such a very unreasonable thing. | must. 
say, and so Agnes thought, and that made her more determined. 

“ There are times when a light word breeds mischief, and a mere joke turns 
into sorrowful earnest. So was it now. Agnes said that if Christy would not 


wait her time, he might marry somebody else, and welcome. With this Christy's | 


blood was up. He was unusually testy and short-tempered at this time, so ma- 
ny men are when their wishes are crossed ; and so, from little it grew to more, 
and they parted with cold words on either side. 

«Christy left us and went to London, and we heard nothing of him. He 
had been gone two or three weeks, when one day there comes to the house a 


dumb woman who told fortunes, and Agnes said, quite in joke, that she would, 


have her fortune told, to see whether, after all, she would be married to Christy 
Benson. ‘The dumb wife looked at her with such a queer look, and then laugh- 
ed, and then asked for a teaboard, as such folks always do, that she might write 
the name of the man she was to marry with white chalk. The tea-board was 
covered with a handkerchief, and under this the dumb woman wrote, looking all 
the time at Agnes. When she had done, and the handkerchief was taken off, 
what name, think you, should be written there but Thomas Kirkenshaw! As 


us. 


ut it was not for me to 
||castaway 


He was very well dressed, and louked very handsome. but there was a world’ 
half libertine look about him—so different to what he had been! Never shui! 
jorget Agnes when she first set eyes on him, for the first glance at his tar, 
shewed her what a change there was inhim, and that they were now parted tjor- 
ever. Hus cousin in Lancaster had borne testimony to his upright behaviour in 
money matters. There was nothing against him in that way ; and when our 
Michael and father saw him at first, they thought that he was now come back 
‘to make all straight, and to consent to live on the farm, and so they were civil 
enough to him. But there was a de! for them yet to learn in Christy. Hea- 
'ven knows what justly was his motive in coming to as ; if it were first and fore- 
‘most to make all up with Agnes, he took a strange way of doing so. It might 
be that he was piqued by her manner, for she seemed to avoid him. However. 
all might have been right, according to my thinking, if he had only gone the 
right way about it. But, instead of that, when he saw that Agnes avoided him, 
what does he do, but takes no notice of her, no more than if she had been no- 
body ; and worse than that he never let pass any opportunity of talking slight- 
ly of women, and boasted of the favor he had been in with them in London 


'\He had got free thinking notions, too, in religion, and had grown a great radical 


in politics, and seemed to have a pleasure in saying things that shocked every- 
‘body. This was very displeasing to our Michael, and even to me, and so we 
both of us told him ; and then he carried al! off with a reckless, swaggering ar. 
as made even me think that perhaps Agnes had done well not to have made 
matters up with him. ButI was maybe wrong. He stayed three days with 
The last day he was very still, and looked unhappy, and in the evening he 
‘asked Agnes to take a walk with him. + The last walk we may ever take to- 
‘gether,’ said he. I was coming into the house as he said these words. There 
‘was something very particular in the tone—it was just ashe used to speak. 
* That is the true Christy that is speaking now,’ said I to myself, ‘ and there's 
grace in him yet!’ [ felt so pleased I cannot tell; it seemed to meas if a great 
load was taken from off my heart, and I thought sure enough that now all would 
be right and straight, and just as it used to be. 

_ * it was a moon-shiny night, and I went up into my room on pretence of looke 
ing for some yarn, just to see how they went on. For I was very fond of Christy, 
and nothing could have pleased me better than to have received him this night 
as the forgiven prodigal son. Backwards and forwards they walked in the 
garden, and then they went and sate them down in the arbour. ‘ It’s all 


| right,’ said 1, and [ felt so lightsome, and came down stairs thinking what 


jwas the very nicest thing I could get that night for supper. When 1 got 
down stairs I saw the old man sitting on the settle by the fire, and looking 
vexed. 

* What's amiss, father '" says I, for I felt as if I could bear everybody's 
troubles. 

** T hope now,’ said he, «that she is not going to make all up with that 


** Why not, father *’ said 1, shocked at his words, so different to my own 
- - feelings ; *‘ you may depend upon it there is a deal of good in Christy 
after all.’ 

_ * * He is a good-for-nothing |’ said he, striking his stick violently against the 
floor—and by that I knew that he was in a great passion—‘a libertine and infi- 
del, and I do not like his talk a bit '” 

« + Father,’ said 1, wishing to satisfy him, ‘ depend upon it, Christy has made 
‘himself out worse than he is. He has had a sad heart all this time—for all his 
jtalk, and I am sorry for him ’ 

« “Pll tell you what Alice,’ says he, * the man that could not keep himself right 
‘for love, will never be tied by matrimony, and so I'll never give my consent, and 
||that’s the long and short of it.’ 

* There might be some truth in what the old man said, but for all that I 
| Was just then in the humor to forget and forgive. I was sure that he loved 
|| Agnes still, and though | saw plain enough that father was very angry, I still 
put in a word for Christy. But I could make no impression, and all [ could 
i get him to say was, that he had seen the cloven foot, and that was enough for 
|'him. 
i] “In many respects Agnes took after her father. She had very strict notions 
both in religion and morality, and Christy's foolish way of talking had displeas- 


toon ae Agnes said the name she turned as white as asheet, for Thomes Kirken | ed her sadly. After that, it was too late to undo what wasdone. But what re- 
was a man twice her own age,—a proud, hard-hearted man, the greatest tyrant) ally passed between them on that evening | never knew, only when they came 
in all Bardaie. He had offered her marriage a twelvemonth before. Poor thing! into the house it was plain enough to see that all was up between them. Agnes 
when she saw this name she said not a word, but looking as if she was ready to first of all came in : she looked very pale and sad, and I could see that she had 
drop, gave the dumb wife sixpence, and opened the door for her to go out of | been erying; she took up her candlestick, and wished us all good night. The 
the house, | father looked at her and said nothing, but he was satisfied that all was as he 
« Nothing shall ever make me believe but this was all Thomas Kirkenshaw’s wished. In about a quarter of an hour Christy came in : he looked, I thought, 
own doing ; for it soon got out among the neighbors that there had been words) flurried and distressed, but nobody else thought so. He held himself very stiff, 
between Agnes and Christy, and that maybe it was now all over between them; and said, in a cold voice, that he was going away that night ; that the ship in 
and this Thomas Kirkenshaw was a man that would stick at nothing! Lord have which he was going sailed next day. Nobody asked him to stop. 1 could not 
mercy on us !—folks said that he was the death of his own mother, but ia such even say a kind word to him, there was something so repulsive in his manner. 
a way as the law could not touch him ; and I believe it, for sure enough he was|/He had cased himself up in his pride, and he seemed as if he would shew us all 
the death of our Agnes !” ‘that it was he who cast us off. God knows who amongst us was wrong! I 
“ Did she then marry him ?” exclaimed I. have had misgivings in my own mind that it was us ; and if it were so, a heavy 
“ She did, more was the pity,” said Mrs. Swailes, * but not till four vears | punishment came in good time. Well, Christy, as he said, sailed the next day 
after then Well! well! This Mr. Kirkenshaw, you must know, was a man’ from Liverpool for America : he fell in with a merchant on shipboard from Bos- 
of substance ; he had two farms of his own, and a right bonny homestead, that, ton ; he entered into his service, and in a few years was a well doing man on his 
was where he lived ; people called him a respectable man—a very respectable Own account. He married a relation of the merchant that he was with ; and 
man—for he had always money in the bank ; and thoughhe gave nothing away, from this I think, as I always thought, that there was a deal of good about him ! 
he always paid his debts to a penny. He was a churchwarden and overseer of! Ab, it was a sad thing altogether ; and if wrong was done, we were severely 
the poor—but that is what money will do fora man! Thomas Kirkenshaw| punished, and most of all was she punished, poor young thing, who meant so 
was ahard man, with a heart like the nether millstone ; he had a proud, cold |honestly to do right ! But we are, a!l of us, poor, short-sighted creatures, who 
way of his own, that set down a poor body at once, as much as if he had said,| ought never to lose sight of two thin —not to put temptation in one another's 
‘it’s no manner of use for you to talk to me '' And then, what always vexed Way ; and when we have done so, to keep a little bit of charity alive in our hearts 
me worst of all, was, that he was one of those men who always look down towards them. : 
upon women as their slaves and tools! He would not have thought any wo-|| “ The old man, as I said, took against Christy, and our Michael thought that 
man too good to black his shoes for him! Wo's me that he ever darkened our Agnes had done quite right As for me I never mentioned his name—I ought 
deans? | that was the best way ; and I tried to be cheerful, and would have asked com- 
“ Well, Christy took it sadly to heart that Agnes would not be married. We pany now and then, and gone out with Agnes more than ever if she would. But 
saw nothing of him for twelvemonths, but we had heard of him in the mean- she preferred stopping at home. She was naturally very still, and kept all her 
time. Whether it was that he had grown reckless after the words that passed | fee lings to herseli ; but it was plain to me that she was sadly cut down, and if 


between him and Agnes, or whether he had not strength to resist the temp-| 
tations of London, I know not—nor, justly, how it was altogether—but this is 
sure, that he was not steady ; and the man he went into partnership in Lon- 
don with and he quarrelled. He paid back the five hundred pounds to his 
kird cousin in Lancaster, and sent word to him that he was going off to 


America. 
“This news hurt us all very much, and hardly had we received it when one 


day we were surprised by a visit from Christy himself. It was now twelve- 
@onths since we had seen him, and he was very much changed in that time. 


! were to say thai she never laughed after that day, I should not tell a false- 
|hood. But for al that, she was the same kind, considerate creature for others 
ithat she had everbeen; she heard the children their lessons and waited on her 
old father just as sver; and he, poor old man, did not seem to think that he 
ould do enough ‘or her. 
~« But to make a long story short, Christy had not been gone long before our 
Michael brought word from market how civil Mr. Kirkenshaw had been to him. 


| oo of the cattk were ill, and he sent over a famous cowleech, and then he 


came himself anc brought the old man all the news of the country round. He 
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would sit for hours talking to him, while Agnes, who seemed to take but little| Thomas made such a fine wedding. But this was how it was. Thomas loved 
notice of anything, sate at her work beside the window. Thomas Kirkenshaw, hus own self; and it was just for his own pleasure that he came in a post-chaise 
was a tall precise man who dressed as plain as a Quaker. Mighty particular rg |; 9 grand all the way from Kendal, and drove off in it from the church-door. 
he about all his things ; his gaiters never were splashed, nor was there a speck | To be sure, Michael was hurt that he would not come and eat any of the hand- 


upon his prim cravat. He had, as I said, a pretty property of his own. a well-| some dinner that we had cooked, and which we could never eat ourselves ; but 


furnished house and large garden ; he kept a woman servant at good wages, and) he did not say much. 
had a horse and gig, and plenty to du with inevery way. There was only one’ “ Yes, the beginning and the end were alike, and so father and Michael soon 


thing against him—and that was himself! It was his canting, hypocritical self found out ; but then it was too late. 
that spoiled all that was Thomas Kirkenshaw’s ! || * Well, they stopped at Kendal to dine ; and he never so much as handed 

“ T never liked him. He was a religious-talking man. ‘To have heard him, her out of the chaise, but walked into the house, with his head on one side, ae 
you would have thought that he had studied at Oxford or Cambridge, but for) was his way, and left her to follow as she could. She could not eat any din- 
all that, to my thinking, there was not a savour of grace in any of his words. ner, poor thing ! 

Somehow or other, however, he got on the blind side of the old man and our|! **Oh! Thomas,’ said she, + you might have given me your hand as [ got out 
Michael, and with them it was Thomas Kirkenshaw this and Thomas Kirken- of the chaise! My poor old father would not have left me in that way.’ 

shaw that, and ‘Thomas Kirkenshaw everything !—and at last, what must fath-' ‘Thomas was eating his dinner as coolly as could be. 

er say, but that it would be a rare thing if Thomas Kirkenshaw would marry “ * Maybe not,’ says he; + but I’m beginning asI mean to goon; and I 
our Agnes ! am sorry if my ways do not please you !’ 

“ [was setting ona stocking as he said these words; but I let go my)‘ Thomas meant now to punish Agnes for the slight she had so often put on 
count, and, ‘ Father,’ saysI, ‘are you in your rigat senses to say such a him. He was a man that despised women ; and so, as he said, he was begin 
thing 2” hing as he meant to go on. It was a bad beginning. Nor was that the only 

«* Ay, lass,’ said he ; ‘nothing would please ine better than to see our Ag- speech thatcut her to the heart on her wedding-day. 
nes wed such a respectable man as Thomas Kirkenshaw.’ _ “ They reached home in the evening ; and, as days were long, and it was 

“I was quite vexed to hear him say so ; and all the more because our Mi-, quite light, she went into the rooms to take a look round her. ‘There was 
ehael said, in his quiet way, that he thought she might go farther, and fare|/a picture of a young woman, in a close cap, hanging over the parlour mantel- 
worse. | piece. 

*** What ! and have you two been laying your heads together to play into}, ‘*And, pray you, Thomas, who may this be !’ said she ; ‘for it is a sweet 
the hands of a black-hearted, hypocritical villain like Thomas Kirkenshaw!’) face.’ 
said I, quite in a passion. ‘I could not have thought it of you. Young, and) ‘** Ay,’ saidhe, ‘ You may well say so. And I better love that woman's 


lovely, and good as she is, to give her into the powere! a child of Satan) little finger thanall the rest of the women in the world.’ 
like Thomas Kirkenshaw !’ |, * That is not a kind word to say to me, Thomas, fair though she be,’ said 


“ «Tt isnot for you to talk in this way, Alice,’ says father, knocking she, with a heart well-nigh broken, - seeing that I have been your wife but so 


hie stick upon the house-floor, ashe always did when he was put out ; ‘ you, few hours.’ 
that took part with a reprobate like Christy Benson. Hold your tongue, Alice, ** ‘ Truth may as well be out,’ says he; ‘ and you must make your best of 


and all about Thomas Kirkenshaw ; and the hardest words that ever passed) preciso body, with a black, venomous heart in him; and under pretence of 


he sets me a chair, and says he, as civil as could be, 
«« «Come into the circle, Mrs. Swailes : we ’!] make room for you.’ | were all like a posy with hawthorn, and the birds were singing like mad. 


so doing! should spoil all their a 


cart.’ 
« [ saw how it was at once, and [ never was so angry before. * IT had not stood long, however, before] saw a woman come walking slow- 


“«T tell you what,’ said I, taking up a candle, for I thought I'd go to bed, ly up the garden, with a large shawl over her head; the next minute she 
and leave them to it,—‘I tell you what, Michael, it would be a deal better turned round, and saw me. 
to go through life on a tumble-car than in a coach-and-six with Thomas Kirk-| ‘+ Oh, Lord ! is that you, sister ?’ said she, in a thin, weakly voice ; and I 
wd ots | then knew that it was my poor Agnes. 

«« Next morning, at breakfast, Agnes looked very serious; and sayssheto ‘** Lord have mercy on us!’ I cried out ; but 1 did not say what was in my 
our Michael, ‘ Why did you send Aim to fetch me home last night! If I had mind, for she was sorely changed, aud looking more like a woman of forty than 
known of that beforehand, I would not have gone at all !° one not four-and-twenty. 

“ Father talked to her, and so did our Michael ; and, if I were to go on from ‘** How are you, Agnes, dear !’ said I, + for you look but badly.’ 
now till night I could not tell half that was done to bring about her marriage | ‘‘ ‘ She made me no direct answer; but opened the garden gate. 
with Thomas Kirkenshaw. ‘he times that she said over and over again that‘ ‘ He's not at home,’ said she ; * he’s gone a long journey ; so come in, for 
she could not abide him, and that even to his face; and it’s my cpinion that I have a deal to say to you!’ and with that she caught hold of my arm .. and 
it never would have been brought about at all if it had not been ‘or Christy when I looked at her she was fainting. 1 set her down ona garden seat that 
Benson’s own letter from America, which his uncle in Lancaster sent over for was just by, and, as I had my smelling-salts in my pocket, she soon came 
us toread, which gave an account of his marriage, and what great things he to. 
was doing ; and after that she did not seem to care what became o’ her. | “She took me intoa pretty parlour, with papered walls, and a good carpet on 

“ And 80, the end of it was that she married. It was on Midsummer Day the floor, and plenty of mahogany furniture in it; and there, poor thing! she 
that she was married,—a sunshiny, lovely day,—and yet it was morc like a kissed me, and cried,—she wis so glad to see me! She then took me upstairs 
burying than a wedding. I never was so cut down in my life as when] saw ‘uto their bedroom ; where was « four-post bed, with moreen hangings, and all 
her go off with him. Father said nothing ; but our Michael stuck to it that it carpetted, and like a lord’s house,—for he loved to make himself comfortable 
would turn out a good day’s work for her. But, woe ’s me ! men dlways think and there, poor thing! she told me such a tale of his tyranny, and his cold-hear- 
of the land and the money ; and our Michael never thought that anything could ted ‘ man’s prerogative,’ as quite curdled my blood, and made me take no more 
be wrong where there was plenty of these, and he took it for a good sign that) pleasure in all his fine furniture, and things. , 


| 
| | 
j 
a 
ia 
} for I ’ve made up my mind; Agnes is my daughter, and | wish her no better! it 
| ; than to wed Thomas Kirkenshaw.’ ** Thomas thought that she loved Christy Benson far better than she loved 
it “ The first and last real quarrel that ever father and I had was that night, him, and so he meant to revenge himself on her. Ah! he was a miserable, 
t between our Michael and me were on the same subject. No — um | = — up man’s prerogative,—that was the word always in his mouth,—he 
| ted the vezy swing of his coat-tails made his poor wife's life worse than that of a gin-horse. 
4 | «Well! Agnes had already refused him twice ; but, for all that the cunning, * He knew, and well enough, too, that [ liked neither him nor his waye, and 
j old fox knew that he had friends in our house ; so he got a new suit of clothes, that I had done all in my power to keep him from wedding Agnes; and, there- 
pepper and-salt, made by the first tailor in Kendal, with a pair of short, black fore, they had not beeu man and wife two months before he let me know that 
; , gaiters, and comes driving here on a Christmas Eve, in his new gig, witha fine his wife had enough to do in looking after his concerns without my company. 4 
: great-coat hanging over the back, with a matter of a dozen capes to it. The “Agnes was naturally very gentle ; and this treatment cut her down sadly ; 
' very sight of him gave me a turn, and] walked up stairs, out of his way ; for, and she had no spirit to stand up for herself, and a weary time she had with 
I thought, maybe he is only come for a call on the men-folks. But, no—no! him. None of her old friends went near her, and she never said a word to any 
Thomas was come, in all his new finery, to make matters sure. He put up his soul of what she endured; but everybody who looked at her could see that her 
4 | horse in the stable, and drew the gig under the cart-house, just as if he had) peace in this world was gone for ever. 
been at home, and then went in and seated himself upon the settle close beside|| ‘* Well, at last I could bear it no longer; and, as | had heard that she had 
i the old man. It was Christmas Eve, and cold weather, so] was forced after’ been poorly for some time, I set off one Wednesday morning with our Ben and 
| awhile to come down stairs, and there I found them all three sitting as snug as the mare, and rode behind him to Kendal, and from there took a car to the next 
could be. Our Michael, when hesaw me come in, looked a little bit ashamed town, which was only four miles from her home, and that four miles | walked ; 
of himself; but not so Thomas! Up he got, emiling, and held out his hand for I didnot wish to take anybody with me,—not even a car-driver,—for I did 
to shake mine; but I pretended not to see it With that, not a bit abashed,| not know how my visit might turn out. Agnes, poor thing ! had now been 
«* Thank you, Mr. Kirkenshaw |’ said I col¢ly, speaking out the Mr. as tle flowers, a!l yellow and blue, were growing thick upon the banks by the road- 
plain as could be, that he might see that I was not friends with him; - I can side ; and shining beetles, and cow-ladies, and butterflies, were enjoying them- 
take care of myself!’ and with that! seated myself in another chair which I selves in the sunshine. ‘Lord!’ said] to myself, * how can a man be bad 
brought in, thinking to myself that I would join the circle, and that maybe by, enough to ill use a woman in a beautiful world like this? Whata paradise it 
: lotting and scheming. But they had been! would be if pride and cold-hearted villany did not mar it!" I never, in all my 
: it all their own way while | was upstairs, and days, saw such a sweet country as that was! The fields were so green, and 
| so had got their business done, and father had told him that he meant to give the cattle lay chewing their cud in the sunshine, as did one’s heart good to see 
4 Agnes five hundred pounds down on her wedding-day,—which was a good it. In the midst of the fields, and standing by the roadside, was a very pretty 
lump of money,—and promised him his good word, and so had our Michael. place. I came up to it, and stood fora minute just to admire it. I thought 
So, as | was come down among them, they talked of nothing but fairs, and that [ was, maybe, halfa mile from Thomas Kirkenshaw’s. A very pretty 
| cattle, and their own business ; and I, thinking that ! was, perhaps, mistaken, place it was, with white pales im front, all in good order, and a green porch 
and there might, after all, be nothing in the wind, got tea, and was civil to and window-shutters, and nice white-fringed blinds in the windows. Justas I 
| Thomas. Agnes, poor thing ! was out of the way; she was gone to spend the was standing looking over the little white gate at the end of a nice gravel walk, 
night at a neighbour's, and our Michael was to go and fetch her home in the with a box edging, that led to the house, a little childcame past with a flock 
tax-cart, atnine o’clock. So at half-past eight ! told him he should be getting! of geese. 
) ready ; and, with that, up got Thomas Kirkenshaw, and went out with him.  ‘ *‘ Pray ye, my child, must I go straight on to Thomas Kirkenshaw’s ?” 
| ] thought that he was going, and so | said, quite civilly, * Good night, Thomas} for, as I had never been there, I did not rightly know whether the road turned 
Kirkenshaw.” off. | 
; « «T shall see you again, neighbour,’ says he, and went out *** Mr. Kirkenshaw !" said the child, ‘ why, he lives here. This is his gar- 
! «IT was vexed that he was coming back, and thought that he was only gone den-gate.’ 
out with our Michael to help him with the tax-cart; and you may, theres * It gave me quite a turn; and] stood looking at the house and the green 
fore, think how angry | was not to see him, but our Michael come in again. _ fields round it, and thought again what a nice place it was ; and, somehow, | 
«« «Thomas has taken his gig to fetch her home,’ says he, as if he were could not atall once make up my mind to go up to the door, for I did not know 
half ashamed of himself; ‘it’s so much better riding in a gig than ina tax- how he would take my visit. Maybe he would not let me cross his door-sill, 
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«| saw that she was not long for this world, and my first thought was to 


tear or two; and that wes no more than any Oue mightex, ect, for it was a very 


take her back with me; but J know not if I should have dared to du so but for ‘atlecting death bed, and people say that i was not wiheut its effect even on 


her own self 
«+I know,’ said she, ‘that my days aro numbered, and I pray God that i: 
may be so, for I've no pleasure in life; and if it be consistent with His will, | 
would wish never to see ‘Thomas's face again in this world. I could die a 
ace with hin while he is away—but oh! the very sound of his footsteps s: nds 
achill to my heart! 1 ought neverto have married him, sister! 1 know very 
well that itis wicked in ine to have such thoughts towards the man that I have 


bin. But of that | cn say wothing from my own knowledge, for we had none 
lof us anything to do with bin alter the funeral. 

“ She hes, poor thing, in the dule-church, just beside her own young mother ; 
ind itis somewhat remarkable that they were, within one week, each other's 
age, and, within a few days, also was she buricd just two years afier her own 

“ sles death cut us all up sadly; and I cannot say that it did me any good 


promised before God's altar to love and obey, and this makes my sorrow all the when, three months afterwards, ‘Thomas Kirkenshaw put up on her grave a fine 
reater—but [| had no business to marry him, for] never loved him, as a wile lead stone that cost 4 deal of money, on which he calied her + his beloved wafe,’ 
should — God forgive me !’ wud himself sorrowing husband."” 

“ And then she went down upon her knees before the large arm-chair, an! Such was the bistory of poor Agnes Satterthwaite, a dale-beauty and heiress, 
with her thin hands clasped together, and the tears ruuning down her pale face. + history which atlected me greatly when | heard it, and in which [ quite agreed 
she prayed for a matier of tive minutes—but for what, I never knew ; that wa: with good M s. Swailes, that Agues made a wrong choice, and that choosing 
all between God and her own soul. | wrong in marriage ts the greatest misfortune than can befall any woman. 

« ¢ Sister,’ said she, after she had calmed herself, and we had some seed cake || ——— - 
and cofice together,‘ you must take me back with you. You must take me hom: | . n 
—for this is no home to me, never has been, never can be ! You cannot refuse | LITERARY LEGISLATORS, 

MR. DISRAELI.— Concluded. 


me this ; I know that I have not long to live, and I think that God has sent you | ' 
to me at this time fur this purpose !’ | The year 1835 was with Mr. Disraeli one of more than even his ordinary ace 


“*« And so think I!’ said I, * and please God you shall never set foot ‘ivity. He was perpetually blowiug his trumpet, from its commencement to 


again in this house, for all its fine flounced window-curtains and its carpetted ‘ts close. ‘Che accession of Sir Robert Peel to power in November 1834, and 
floors !’ ithe prospect of consolulation and united action in the Conservative party, led 
“ I need not tell you the history of our journey, nor how father and Michael |‘0 4 reasonable hope that Mr. Disraeli might be able to ride into parliament on 
were almost beside themselves when they saw what a poor death stricken crea |(heir shoulders. So he leapt with a graceful facility off his old hobby, on to 
ture she was, and we had never heard anything about it : fur he would not le: ls new one. He boldly flung aside his mask of Radicalism, and came out a 
her write, and it was all by a mere chance that we heard of her being ill. My ull-blown Tory. Wath his usual aimbition, he again flew at high game ;—went 
heart was nearly broken to see her come back in that fashion, she that I hav |Jown to Taunton, to oppose no less a personage than Mr. Labouchere. Ina 
nursed upon my knee, and carried in my bosom, and loved like my own child. —|subsequent explanation of his conduct, to which we shall have occasion again 
+I laid her on the best bed in the house, and made her chamber as ligh some |'° refer, he mamtains that his principles were still the sume as when, a quast 
and pleasant as [ could. I set her a small glass of cowslips and another of gar. i ical, three years before, he started for Wycombe ; but that now the posi- 
den-flowers upon the dressing table, for | knew she was fond of fowers ; and |'1on of things was altered. He was now an earnest partisan of the Tories (by 
whatever I thought she could fancy, [ made for her—but she had no more appe- ‘he by, Mr. Disraeli has an affected tenacity of old party names), because, un- 
tite than a bird. c \Jer the guidance of their eloquent and able leader (bis notions of Sir Robert 
“ae Sister,’ said she, two or three days after she had come to us, ‘ may the |Peel’s talents were very different then from what they have been since), the 
Lord bless you for all your kindness to me! . I have just one thing now to bey’|princ’ples of primitive Toryism had again developed themselves. With a bold- 
of you—do not let Thomas come near me! | have forgiven him what's past and, "ess of assertion, which shewed him oblivious to the common sense of man. 
I can die at peace with him, but oh! I cannot see him again ' It’s wrong I know, for ‘ind, he declared, that in no longer advocaiing short parliaments and the bal- 
a wife to take against her own husband; and oh, as regards marrying him, | did. ‘ot, he was not succumbing to the prejudices of his new allies ; but that he aban- 
very wrong !—but I thought that he was a religious man, and that I should have |Joned those political specitics, because he now discovered less chance of an 
fourd peace and comfort under his roof! Religion is a spirit of love and for-||ligarchical tyrarny, the power of the Whigs having been checked and the 
bearance, and is full of pity, and kindness, and humility! Thomas is not 4 re 94lance of power tore restored. The British public, Heaven knows, are not 
igious man—but for all that he is my husband, and with my last breath will |) #antng in party-spirit ; but so sudden a change of side, on such abstract grounds, 
lray for him; and as I hope for forgiveness from God for all my wrong-duings| |\l'ey could not comprehend. !t seemed tu them simple, shameless inconsistency. 
pand my pride, and my hard heartedness, and my want of forbearance to othe:s ‘Mr. Disraeli’s conduct raised bim still more active and implacable enemies. By 
so do J forgive him !—but [ cannot see him! Promise me this, sister-—promise that ‘his time the Whigs and Radicals had been compelled to make common cause 
you will keep him from iy bedside if he should come—but I thiuk that even A. ith each other agamst their Conservative enemy ; and there was no Jonger 
cannot have the heart to trouble my dying-bed !” tiny reason why they should be tender with their former neophyte and would-be 
«J knew not justly what to do, nor wnat was right in such acase ; but how jtlly. On all sides the vials of wrath were poured upon hun. This was just 
ever, I promised her, and all the more because the doctor said that she would he very thing he liked. It gave full employment to his combative spirit. 
not last long, and that any sudden excitement might be the death of her ; anc He was always up and in his armour, with lance in rest—always had his hobb 
the minister too, he took her part when he came to prey with her; and my hoj« |superbly caparisoned, ready to bear him to all sorts of victorious combate wi 
was, thai Thomas would not come nearus. However, I was wrong in that, for) Maginary antagonists. 
in less than a week, as | was sitting by her bedside, thinking that she might be’ Mr. Disraeli, with a courage which, considering his antecedents, must be pro- 


going almost any minute, she starts up in her bed, and ‘who is that !’ shc |2ounced audacious, issved the first challenge. In the report which appeared of 
: ais speech on the hustings at Taunton, towards the end of April 1835, he was 


| cepresented as having made a grossly scurrilous attack on Mr. O'Connell, call- 


“] thought she was delirious, for I heard nothing. 


«Tt is he!’ said she, and fell back upon her pillow, and a cold shudder passed) 
over her. 
«It was not long before Michael came up and tapped at the door. 
** Now, do uot let him in, I pray you,’ says she. 


«It’s only our Michael !’ said I and went out. i] 


“+ Here's Thomas Kirkenshaw,’ said Michael, * what must I do? for he is fii 


to take the house-side out, he is so angry, and he will not believe that she is sc | 


badly.’ 

*«¢ Go down to him the brute !’ said I, but in a low voice, that she might not 
hear, ‘and pray you keep him quiet, and tell bun for me, that if he will wait til 
to-morrow, he will maybe see her a corpse —she is as badly as that! tell bia | 


« When I wernt back into the room, there was the poor thing siting up in bec || 


all in a cold sweat anuj a shivering fit. She had heard every word we said anu 


‘one fainting fit after another took her, and all the time I could hear Thomas’-, 
voice growling down in the house-place; and it was all that Michael and fathe: | 


could do to keep him down stairs. Lees 

« When the shivering and faimting had left her, I couid only keep life in her 
with brandy and water, and every now and then the cough seized her, and sure.! 
I thought she would have died. In the evening she grew easier, and | though: 
that she dozed a little, for she lay quite still ; and then, in the dusk hour, she, 


called me to her bedside: | shall never forget the angelic look of her face ai | 


that time. 


« + Sister,’ said she, ‘ there are seasons when a great deal is learned in a shor | 


time, and | now see things differently to what [ did. Itis, I believe my duty 
to see Thumas—a hard duty. but which [ will not shrink from; and 1 feel thay, 


God will give me strength to go through my trial, blessed be his name! You | 


may tell my husband that | would bid him tarewell before we part in this worlu 
for ever!’ 

« How those words of hers went to my heart! I saw that she was right, anu 
I kissed her and told her so. 

“She asked me to stay with her, and I promised that I would ; and then | 
went down stairs and fetched him up. 

«+ He stood heside the bed, and hastily pulling aside the curtain, asked her how, 
she dared leave his house. 

«+ Thomas,’ returned she, iooking calmly at him, ‘do not ake my last hou 
a bitter one! [ would fain part ia peace and here's my hind in token of it 
Fare-ye-weil, ‘Thomas, and forgive me all my faults and all my shortcomings. 
for I can see well enough now, that we are poor imperfect creatures, and as | 
freely forgive you, so may God have mercy on my soul !” 

«As she said these words, | saw her head falling backwards. I stood on the 
other side of the bed, and I put my arm round her to support her, and she laid 
her head upon my bosom. ‘I’hese were her jast words, In less than five min- 
utes her spirit had departed from this world. 


d taken the hand which she held out to him, and he kept it in his !opinion. 
4 fovereted saying, with retrospective candour, that he then thought him an 


till she was dead—but he said nut one word. It was too much even for him, and 


‘ihis mouth. 


jug him, among other choice ejzibets, Incendiary,” and Traitor,” and de- 
| luring that he wasa * Liar in action and in word,” that “ in his life he was 
I living le.” Jt is needless to say, that the great Agitator ts not the man to 
jne out-doue in coarse abuse. As usual, however, with hun, what was grossly 
jcude in his reply, was relieved by some touches of broad humour. A practical 
‘van like O'Connell would have a natural contempt for oue whom he regarded 
‘is bemy ouly flashy theorist ; and im addition, bore Lim stroug antipathy 
jn religious grounds, in consequence of his Hebrew orgm (parenthetically, to 
‘oxemplily this national dislike, we may remark, thatthere is scarceiy a Jew to 
lve found in treland) Ou the 2d of May tollowing, O Connell fulminated a char- 
ileristic Counter-uttack, in which he tell upou his autagonist s inconsistencies, 
)aunting bum with having repaid by the foulest calumny the assistance he had 
siveu tim at Wycombe ; having failed at Wycombe and Maryicbone as a 
| tadical Reformer, he now came out as a Conservative, aud considered himself 
lory cnough to assume the leadership of the Tory party instead of Peel :” and 
\-hen, having denounced hun as 4 humbug of the first maguitude, he wound up 
| vith a coarse butadhesive piece of abusive sarcasin, in which, referring to the 
lorigin of Mr. Disraeli’s family, he said, * He had no doubt, if his geuealogy 
vere traced, it would be found that be was the true heir at-law of the ampenitent 
jthiel who atoned for tis crimes on the cross.” ‘The public laughed, in spite 
1 some disgust, at this piece of Swilt-like humour, which they, perhaps. thought 
jaad been provoked by Mr. Disraea, partly by his personal atuacks, and partly 
his audacious political meousistency ‘The personalities stung Mr. Disraeli 
two madness. ‘The Agitator, he kuew, would not fight ; therelore, on the prin- 
ciple of hereditary revenge, Mr Disracl sought to tight his family. He began 
awub Mr Morgan O'Connell ; but that young geutieman, knowing, perhaps, his 
lather s peculiarities, hesitated to establish so absurd and mconvenient a prece- 
lent. ‘Their correspondence was duly published m The Tames, and, if we 
anstake not, Mr. Disraeli: was bound over to keep the peace. Debarred of his 
revenge by the pistol, he expended his wrath through bis pen. In a letter to 
O'Connell, couched in terms of bow! istic magniloquence, quite worthy of the 
author of What ts He ? and the /cvolutionary Epic, he declared, that if the 
Agitator cou/d have acted like a geutieman, he would have hesitated to have 
wade foul and insolent comments on a garbled and hasty report of his speech, 
which scarcely contained a sentence or an expression as thev had emanated from 
But the trath was he said, thit O Connell was only too happy to 
pour venom on a man whont it was the interest of a party to represent as a po- 
‘litical apostate. That epithet he indignantly disavowed. Concealing for the 
|time his pro Radical! attempts, he wouid heve it that he had from the first,come 
forward only as the avowed enemy of the Whigs, whom he had then denounced 
‘48 a rapacious, tyrannical, and incapable faction. Not having the fear of Mr. 
Hume, or those mute witnesses, the newspaper files, before his eyes, he went 
on to deny that he had ever deserted a political friend or changed a political 
He then alluded to the only mterview he had up to that time with 


with his other hand he took out his blue cotton handkerchief and wiped away a|joverrated man, but that he had plainly told him, persouslly, that his agitation 
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for Repeal wonld make it impossible that they could co-operate. In retorting!/bv an ignoble controversy with an obscure animal like the editor of The Globe, 
O'Connell's scurrilous allusions, he says. “ It is quite clear that the hereditary, when his own works had been translated, at least, into the language of polished 
bondsman had already forgotten the clank of his fetter. [| know the tactics of||Europe, and cireulated hy thousands in the New World !” This last vigorous 
your Church, it clamours for Toleration and it labours for Supremacy. ‘blast on the accustomed trumpet made John Bull laugh again, and gave the 
that you are prepared to perseente :” and then. afier drawing a strong contrast| editor of The Globe a final advantage, which he secured by a judicious silence. 
between his own unaided position and O'Connell's extorted appliances for pow jAt the commencement of this controvesy, Mr. Disraeli begins by saying that 
er, he wound up with the magnificent boast, + We shall meet at Philippi. where| he has often observed * there are two kinds of nonsense—high nonsense and 
I will seize the first opportunity of inflicting castigation for the insults you|'ow nonsense.” ‘This was rather anunfortunate observation, fora more apt de- 
have lavished upon me.” Having discharged himself of this diatribe, some of) scription of his own style when his vanity was rampant, and he breathed his 
the worst parts of which we have omitted, Mr. Disraeli wrote a letter to Mr ‘grandilognent vein, could not be found than in the phrase * high nonsense.” In 
Morgan O'Connell, in which he expresses a charitable hope thathe has so in-| act. a good satirical criticism of Mr. Disraeli might be formed by selections from 


sulted his father that some member of the family must come forward and avenge! |bis own works. 
| During the year 1834, and the early part of 1837, we find Mr. Disraeli still, 


him. The sons of O'Connell, however. looked on the matter as purely ridieu 
lous ; and they only published the correspondence in the papers. The poblie! ‘rom time to time, ina highly militant state; still dashing off much “ high 
were much of the same opinion. They indvlged ina gond hewrty laugh at the) nonsense,” but more often allying it with sound argument and intelligible views. 
Cambyses’ vein of the would-be champion of Corservatism. His political in || His genius also now began to take a more practical turn He was still ambitious 
lor entering parliament ; but perliaps some good angel had cautioned him that 


consistency was to an infirmity of judgment,a!most amounting toerazi | 
ness. The extreme rashness and injudicions haste of Mr. Disracli to achieve! he had better wait till the effect of his former gyrations had become somewhat 


greatness had excited strong prejudices against him. until even his power and) obliterated from the public mind. A letter of his, addressed to the Bur ks free- 
originalicy Were undervalned. He had. perhaps, never stood lower in pubtic es-| holders, upon some then impending changes in the law. excited some attention, 
teem than at this tine His immediate bi. ory had embraced only a series of +d was thought highly of, because it was free from “ high nonsense,” and t 
defeats, of preposterous effurts, and ridicnlons failures ; and his final boast that) 1 iutelligible view of its subject. During this interval, also, some letters of 
he and the Agitator would meet at Philtippi—that is to say, in the House of| the Junius order appeared in The Times newspaper, signed Runnymed-, which 
Commons—was considered as the climax of his absurdity. The public were) were universally attributed to his pen. although not distinctly acknowledged by 
not more deceived than he was himself as to the real nature of his powers, and| him. Internal evidence fixes the authorship. hey exhibit power, weakened 
we shall find that it was not very longafter he had reeched this culminating, by flippancy ; historical illustrations perverted to serve party purposes ; and 
point of his folly, that he began to develope those powers which have sinec’|frequentiv the most happy sketchings of personal character. and felicitous ex- 
posures of political shortcomings, with here and there a dash of almost inselent 


made him famous 
Mr. Disraeli experienced a great and well-deserved difficulty in obliteratig, smartness, which gave them a raciness infinitely relishing to the reader. Their 


all traces of his pretended Radiesiism of the year 1832, when he had finally ‘general principles are mainly consistent with those contained in former manifes- 
flung himself into the ranks of the Conservatives. A declaration of his, tha’| toes by Mr. Disraeli. There is the same virulent opposition to Whiggism, and 
he had never been 2 member of the Westminster Reform Club, drew forth an) ‘he same exaltation of old Toryism. ‘The Whig leaders will never forgive the 
indignant covnter.charge from a correspondent of The Morning Chronicle, who, writer for his powerful and pungent exvosures of their personal incapacity. 
stated, that after he(Mr. Disraeli) had be-ome a member, he had neglected te At length. towards the close of 1837, the grand object of Mr. Disraeli’s ef- 
pav his first subscription ; and a correspondence having ensued between himsel{| forts was achieved. His politica’ wanderings brought him to Philippi. He was 
and the secretary. it resulted in his withdrawal from theclub. And in reference returned to parliament for the borough of Maidstone. Much curiosity was felt 
to his attacks on O'Connell, he called up an antagonist even from the wilds of ‘0 witness his debut as an orator. It cxnnot, with truth, be said that any very 
Treland, who declared that, within a wonth of Mr. Disraeli’s speech at ‘Taunton. high expectations had been formed ; and those who knew him, or had at all 
he had spoken to him (the writer) in terms of extravagant praise of the Agita. studied his character, did not scruple to predict the result. There had been 
tor. and had requested him toconvey his kind remembrances to him. In fact.) ‘throughout his public lic sucha contrast of strength and weakness, of power 
he was fairly beset on all sides—was never. perhaps, in his life so delightfull, and extravagance, such a want ofsel{-government, so many failures and so many 
in successes, that people were puzzled what to think. Mr  Disraeli’s eagerness 


I see 


occupied in universal pugnacity. His troubles, however, were not over. 


the course of the same yeur, towards its close, be published a brief work which 
he entitled, A Vindication of the English Constitution. Had he always written) 
with the same concentration, spirit, and jodgment, whichcharaterised this book.) 
he would long before have attaincd a distinguished position among contemporary | 


‘or display left them not long in suspense. His was not a spirit to submit to 
training, to study the character of his audience, orlearn the aris by which they 
were to be propitiated. Nothing would serve him but a brilliant and immediate 
‘riumph. He must be all, or nothing In one of his prefaces he describes 


_vouth as the season which we live in reveries of magnificent performance. His 


—, To enter into any analysis of this work would exceed our limits : 
ut while speaking of Mr. Disraeli as a political writer, it may be as well to) youth had, inthis sense, lasted long beyond the usual age of intellectual maturi- 


mention, that at a period anterior to any we have yet touched on, Mr. Disraeli) ty : and now was come the hour for the magnificent performance. Now he 
figured in the capacity of editor of a morning newspaper, published under the) “#s to burst upon the world as a great and accomplished orator, just as he had 
auspices of the renowned John Murray, and called The R- presentative. It} before astonished mankind as a novelist, poet, and political writer. He was to 
was an abortive undertaking, which not even the genius of a Disraeli could in-| «pring tothe summit at one bound. He came, predestined to rule the senate 
spire with vitality. ‘The birth, staggering life, and death of this weak offspring) »y his eloquence, predetermined to head a party of his own. Besides, he had 
of speculation, with the quarrels it occasioned among all who were concerned, to fulfil his challenge to O'Conne!l—he had sworn to extinguish the most pow- 
in it, would itself form an amusing chapter in any new edition of the Curvosities, erful man of his day. Within a very short time of his election he rose to make 
of Literature. ‘These events. however, are too remote to have much bearing his maiden speech. He anticipated a signal triumph : he accomplished a most 
on Mr. Disraeli’s present political character. ridiculous failure. He can now afford to have this event recorded, because he 
The Vindication of the English Constitution, was, like most of Mr. Disraeli’s) has since more than recovered himself ; but he would not have done so had not 
writings after the year 1834, consistent with those principles which, as we have, there been an almost total change in the construction of his mind—if the at- 
already hinted, had been shadowed forth from time to time by him. Whether, mosphere of exaggeration in which he had so long lived had not been dispersed, 
for its historical illustrations or its style, it was not an effort to be despised ;) »0 that he could obtain a clear vision of the real world around him. It is im- 
and the time will probably come when it will have acquired a still greater liter-| possible to say what this first speech, which was, no doubt, well prepared be- 
ary interest and value. Its immediate power was shewn in the virulent anger of orehand, would have been if heard at length, because the risibility of the House 
the Whigs against the author. It produced an amusing episode in Mr. Disraeli’s) was so much excited, partly by the matter of the speech, and partly by the pe- 
life, the last, with one exception, in which we shall have occasion to speak o{| culiar manner of the speaker, that they wou!d not !et him proceed, but interrupt- 
him with even the shadow of ridicule. The Whig party commissioned one o! ed hin with bursts of merriment, such as are seldom indulged it a¢ a speaker. 
their organs to attack Mr. Disraeli ; and towardsthe close of the year 1845 |He has since acquired the art of making them laugh as loudly with him. He 
there appeared a leading article in The Globe, couched in language mild enough |! was so assailed with ridicule as he went on, trom flight to flight, in language the 
but which, besides embodying an attempt to quiz Mr. Disraeli on his many sali House could not understand, that when he came to what should have been his 
ent points, distinctly charged him with having endeavoured, in 1832, to become, peroration, but which he violently tacked on to the fragments of the main body, 
he utterly broke down, and was compelled to resume his seat admidst convul- 


one of O'Connell's tail. ‘This was the old Wycombe story over again ; but i 
was revived at a period when it was supposed that it would be peculiarly an. sions of laughter. The fict was, that the speech was utterly inappropriate to 


noying to Mr. Disraeli. The attempt was so far successful, for it put him in a) the occasion and to the subject. The style was altogether too ambitious, the 
great passion, and he let himself down so low as to write to The Times news | images too high-flown for a beginner, more especially one who was already 
paper a letter, in which, forgetting all his satirical power, which would have en-| staggering under the weight of Alroy and some kindred follies. His vaunting 
abled him effectually to sting his opponent, he applied language to the editor of ambition had, indeed, o’erleapt itself ; and his “ other side” seemed at the time 


The Globe, which wasonly forcible becruse it contained the raw material of), 


abuse. Forgetting thathe had himsclf been a writer of newspaper leaders. he| 


to be a bottomless pit of bathos. 
There was one passage, which he ejaculated with almost the energy of de- 
spairas he sat down, thatdeserves to be recorded, because, whether it was a 


speaks of the editor as “* Some poor devil paid for his libel by the line.” adding | 
that “ the thing who concocts the meagre sentences, and drivels out the rheumy) deliberate opinion, or whether it was only a mere angry spasm of exasperated 


rhetoric of The Globe, may be a senator in these queer times, or he may not ;” vanity, it was still a singular propheey. He said, with almost savage spirit, 
and much more pointless virulence of the same sort. In this letter lie supplies sinidst the shouts of laughter which drowned his sentences,—* I have begun 
an answer to the charge of inconsistency whicl he seems before to have for- several times many things, and have often succeeded at last. I shall sit down 
— ; for in excusing himself from the imputation of wanting to be one of now, but the time wil! come when you will hear me!” ‘This was looked on at 
"Connell’s tail, he urges that in 1832 he had no tail, and adds, that in that year ‘the time as the empty boast of aconceited man—another flash in the pan of 
he was a very different man from what he had since become ; that he then spoke the same order as his earlier ones : but time proved that he had formed a more 
with respect of the Protestant insitutions of the empire, but now (that is to just estimate of his own powers. 
say, in 1835) he was actively engaged in undermining them Mr. Disraeli how. With this egregious failure ends our record of the mistakes of Mr. Disraeli’s 
ever, had not got rid of his bad taste—had not yet learned how to abstain from) ambition. It would almost seem to have startled him into a consciousness of 
e indulgence of passion, or how to give that fine polish to his sarcasms by) the great error that had obstructed his previous career. Without being able to 
which he has since become so formidable. The unhappy writer in The Globe) vouch for the fact, we would confidently hazard the assertion, that he must 
is throughout mauled ferociously. Of him Mr. Disraeli says, “ The editor's) have submitted his mind from that time to a most rigorous discipline—that he 
business is to chalk the walls of the nation with praises of his master’s blacking ; ceased to rely so wholly as he had done on his own impulses, and determined to 
ouly it is ludicrous to see this poor devil white-washing the barriers of Bays-| acquire a mastery of those parts of the art of oratory which are not immediately 
water with the same self-complacency as if he were painting the halls of the) dependent on the inspirations of the mind, but without which the finest ideas are 
Vatican.” Mr. Disraeli would not write or speak such a sentence ss 1's pow. useless Moy se time after his first speech he remained comparatively silent ; 
He has taken higher flights. surcharges his sareasms with more venom, and less) nor did he, for « year apd a hoilf afterwards, take any prominent part in the de- 
A long newspaper controversy ensucd letween the parties, wl ch was| bates) When he aguin nace aneilurtof magnitude. atotal change seemed to have 
ept up on both sides with unabated il-ten.per, Mr. Disraels having Geeided ad | come over him, although he had vutyet reached to any thing like the skill he 
vantage in the employment of abusive language. ‘Towards the close of the! afterwards displayed. He dropped his grandiloquent style, but kept his original 
controversy Mr. Disraeli’s vanity flashed out br lliantly. The cditor of Thr, eas and forcible language ; he made no ambitious efforts to work either on 
G/ohe had pompously declined to go anv further into the sulyect, because he| the passions or on the imagination ; his manners grew quiet and collected ; he 
would be only gratifying his antagonist’s passion for notoriety. This was « was more argumentative than declamatory ; and his speeches became, not only 
home-thrust, and it told. Mr. Disraeli answered, ** How could he be gratified! coherent in sentiment but also symmetrical in form. G July 1839, he began to 
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make a favourable impression on the House. He delivered a remarkably sensi-| 
ble and powerful speech, in which he explained that the demands of the Chart. 
ists, although they aimed at the attainment of political rights, were really the; 
offspring of social wrongs ; and he declaimed, with vehement eloquence, against 
the growing tendency of our government and legislation towards centralization 
and against the government of the country being virtually entrusted to the mid-| 
dle classes. It was now that he began also to propound in some intelligible, 
shape, not in the flighty, flashy, metaphorical style of former years, his doctrines, 
as to the true interests of the nation. He entered, on more than one oceasion,| 
his solemn protest, retrospectively, against the attempts of the Whigs to obtain 
through the medium of the Reform-bill, a permanent gragp of theelectoral pow | 
er. Those who had read some scattered passages in Mr. Disraeli’s earlier writ-| 
ings, and who remembered the grounds he at the time alleged for starting in pub-| 
lic life on the Radical interest. were struck with the fact that the prophecies he 
then made had only not been fulfilled because the reaction of Conservative feei-, 
ing had been strong in proportion to the attempts of the Whigs to exercise! 
their power. But Mr. Disraeli had, in the meantime, elevated his views beyond) 
the narrow sphere of party influences, and had consolidated in his own mind at) 
scheme of policy which he had before shadowed out, in which hatred of the’ 
Whigs was rendered secondary to a desire to bring about a closer alliance be 

tween the old aristocracy of the country and the industrious masses. He called), 
upon the lat er to yield the right of government to the former, on cundition that, 
they should be responsible for their social welfare, on principles of legislation) 
which he proclaimed not to be new, but to have been unly in abeyance. A 


|we should have made still more apparent, that al! Mr. Disraeli’s failures, whether 
jin literature or in politics, may be traced, on the one hand, to an exaggerated 
temperament, which led him to take false views of the realities around him, and 
to over-estimate his own power of coping with his imaginary creation; and, on 
the other, to his having perpetually invoked, towards the accomplishment of the 
most simple and commonplace objects, intellectual faculties which, even in their 
perfection, are only required for the most capacious designs and the most grand 
events. During the whole of his earlier career he seems never to have had any 
one practical end in view, but to have been perpetually deceived by ignes fatus 
of his own imagination, till he really believed he was combatting realities. We 
have seen that these ill-regulated eiforts produced perpetual fear and suspicion 
in the public mind ; that no reliance whatever could be felt on the conduct of 
one who seemed so little to understand the common conditions of success ; that 
even where he anticipated his cotemporaries in his judgments, his vaticinations 
were looked ut as the ravings of an enthusiast; and that, while possessing tal- 
ents which were admitted to be such as few men are gifted with, all his offers 
of support to existing parties were rejected with contempt, until he became a 
sort of foundling of the political world, in whose case every one certainly felt 
interested, but whose connexion every one repudiated. From the moment, 
however, that he scts wp for hunself tangible and practicable aims, proportion- 
ing his efforts to his powers and to the custoiuns of his contemporaries, training 
and disciplining hie mind in recognized formularies, and perfecting his talents 
by comparison and emulation with established models, all that was wild, vision- 
ary, and in some respects ludicrous in his former proceedings becomes oblitera- 


favourite aphorism with him at this time was, that “ the aristocracy and the la- ted from the mind ; until, having discarded al] that brass which he in vain strove 


bouring population constitute the nation !’—the same fundamental principle, ‘? make pass for current coin, he is enabled, out of what is really a small por- 
which he has endeavoured to set, in a more attractive form, before the public in| #00 of sterling capital, to accumulate so large a proportion of influence and 


later years, in his novels Coningsby and Sybil. In pursuance of this scheme, fame. His career is, in fact, at once an example and a warning. Whatever 


which is still held by a majority of living statesmen to be only the crochet of a| 
political enthusiast, Mr. Disraeli invariavly made a somewhat ostentatious dis 
lay of his sympathy for those Chartists who were punished for the alleged po-| 
itical offence of holding opinions regarding the rights of the multitude ditterent! 
from those of their superiors. One of the best speeches he made in this inter-| 
val of parliamentary regeneration was on behalf of Lovet and Collins, whose 
case he took up on high cunstitutional grounds, disdaming all call for mercy ou! 
the part of the State, ard asserting that they were in fact the aggrieved parties 
This was inthe year 1840. Daring 1841 he spoke with more frequency, and) 
grew gradually in the good-will of the House, till he effaced the recollection! 
of his first failure. His speeches on the Copyright ard Education questions, in | 
particular, were much adinired, and he shewed unexpected debating powers in. 
an attack which he made on the Whig ministry just before their final downfall | 
Throughout these years he repeatedly enforced in parliament, as also in his!) 
various writings, those ideas of political and social reform which are known as) 
« Young Englandism.” Identity of sentiment and opinion between him and Lord) | 
John Manners, Mr. Smythe, and some few others, led them to form a little par-| 
ty of their own :n the very heart of the Conservative ranks ; and of this party. 
such as it was, Mr. Disraeli, by common consent, was made the leader. Thus 
was his early ambition so far gratified. He was the head of a party —to be 
sure, it was only a little one —and was the target for all the spare ridicule in 
parliament and inthe press. But still power and royalty in any shape, are de 
licious to ambitious minds ; and a nucleus, however small, may always be made 
a rallying point. Something of a prophetic spirit seems to have led his imagina- | 
tion to conceive the sort of character he afterwards acted with in Lord Johu 
Manners, and which he has striven to embody in his later novels. In the Re. 
volutionary Epic, amidst much bombastic commonplace, there is sketched the. 
rtrait of a nobleman, for which Lord John Manners, and some few others of! 


is class, might have sat :-— 
* This man, thus honoured, set apart, refined, 


indulgence might have been extended to his very early extravagancies, it was 
unpardonable in a man who had proved his possession of such talents, that he 
should have reached the age of two or three and thirty—a period of life at 
which some of the greatest productions of genius have been perfected—with- 
out having acquired even the average self-knowledge and judgment which it is 
the privilege of almost the meane t persons to possess, if not actually of un- 
sound mind. Indeed, when it is remembered that Mr. Disraeli’s reputation has 
always been built on his satirical powers, and that its climax has only been ate 
tained by the perfection of his attacks on Sir Robert Peel, we do not know that 
he ought to be allowed to escape so easily from the apprehension due to his 
former follies. But it is just to him to say, that while concentrating the atten- 
on of political men of ail parties by his debating powers, he has also applied 
himself vigorously and sedulously to the thorough comprehension of the more 
practical and laborious duties of a member of parliament; so that, in some de- 
partments of the public service, there would be found few men more fit to be 
selected for employment. The very faculties which, in their extravagant exer- 
cise upon an unreal basis, exposed him to so much ridicule, will, when employ- 
ed on sound practicab'e objects, enable him to take much more enlarged viewe 
of public affairs, and to serve the State in a much more important sphere than 
can ever be embraced by men ef a correct mediocrity. We see no reason 
whatever why such men as Mr. Disraeli has now proved himself to be, should 
not be engaged in the public service. If we test the claims of our leading 
statesmen, and investigate the origin of their successes, we shall find that they 
rest on their developement of debating powers. The more unscrupulous and 
clever the partisan, the higher, too often, is his grade as a minister. With some 
brilliant exceptions, the prominent men of both parties have been rewarded 
for doing those things indifferently, which Mr. Disraeli has proved he can do 
well. 

Mr. Disraeli’s attack on Sir Robert Pee! was very sudden,—so sudden as ale 
most to preclude the belief that he was actuated by public spirit, or, indeed, by 
any other feeling than one of personal enmity Into the more common insinua- 


|tions against Mr. Disraeli, that he had asked for a place and had been refused 
| by the government, we do not think it necessary to enter. The facts are not 
| established, nor has there been any direct assertion or denial by the parties, 
'|We would rather seek for causes quite as natural, though not so obvious. Sir 
| Robert Peel, being essentially a practical statesman, sought, as the agents of 
, his policy, men of a practical turn of mind. Sir Robert Peel, like most practi- 
cal men, hates ideas, or, rather, he estimates them not by their abstract truth, 


Serene and courteous, learned, thoughtful, brave, 
As full of charity as noble pomp,— 

This pledge that in the tempestsof the world 
The stream of culture shall not backward ebb,— 
This is the noble that mankind demands, 

And this the man a nation loves to trust.” 


In the early part of 1842 he girded himself up to a great task—one to which’ 
he proved himself quite equal. We allude to his long speech on our consular! 
establishments abroad,—a speech which did not receive its full meed of ap | 
proval at the time. It was, ** Pooh poohed !” by Lord Palmerston, and treated) 
with indifference by Sir Robert Peel. I is more than probable that Sir Robert! 
thus early wounded the vanity of his aspiring follower, and so laid the founda.) 
tion for his subsequent memorable hatred. If, however, Mr. Disraeli was con. 
scious of such feelings at the time, he did not give them utterance ; for during) | 
the whole of 1842 and 1843 he spoke frequently in general defence of Sir | 
Robert Peel's policy, more especially his free trade measures, which he justified | 
on the ground that they were fully in accordance with the unrealised policy of) | 
Pitt. His speeches during these years were full of information, of bold views, || 


but by their capability of being realised in party action. He altogether under- 
valued Mr. Disraeli’s talents ; looked upon him as an unsafe ally, who might, 
vy chance, hit with a random shot, but who could not be depended on for steady 
purposes and aims. He had, on many occasions, treated the aspiring regenera- 
tor of his age with marked indifference, if not contempt. Secure behind his 
rampart of past parliamentary successes, he despised one whom he never ex- 
pected to head an assault. It is possible that this cold affectation of superiori- 
ty stung the natural self-esteem of Mr. Disraeli, conscious of his undeveloped 
capabilities ; and that, long before he was ia action an open foe, he was in heart 
asecretenemy. Political hatreds, like those of private persons, are too often 
only the rankling wounds of self love. 

In two short months was Mr. Disraeli’s ostensible support of the Conserva- 


iki ica! i ations, and were generally so well sustained as to be “er ; te 
«striking historica! illustr 8 ; | tive minister changed to scarcely disguised opposition. Political events had, in 


\, \te refreshing after the commonplace argument of ordinary speeches, where! 


the interval, furnished him with a pretext for his animosity. But, in the month 


vie ft her, but fi ddi J 
were constantly reproduced by one February, 1844, Sir Robert Peel could have had no suspicion, if, indeed, he 


»: ¥ to the common stock. Still, up to this tme, Mr. Disraeli could scarcely 
The utmost he had effected 


‘+ said to have achieved any triumph as an orator. 1 
«8 his recovering himself from the absurd position in which he had aigaaly) 


would have taken any care, that he would so soon arouse so formidable an op- 
ponent ; for in that month, on the opening of the session, Mr. Disraeli was a 
still not inactive supporter of Sir Robert Peel. He spoke of him incidentally 


jsced himself. From an @S 4 minister of great ability and great power ; and delivered an eulogium upon 


But with the year 1844 came a very different state of things. 
early period in the session of that. year Mr. Disraeli began to develope parlia- 
mentary powers, of an order far higher than any he had exhibited before. He 
took and maintained a position in the debates of the House of Commons which 
was in itself sufficiently distinguished, but which became still more remarkable! 
when contrasted with his early failure as a speaker. Of all the men of talent 
in the assembly, he was the very last who could have been expected so to have, 
undermined Sir Robert Peel. The parliamentary reputation of the right hon.) 
baronet appeared to be so consolidated ; he was looked up to with such univer- 


him for the admirable manner in which he had reconstructed his party, in which, 
when he said, * that every thing great is difficult,” he must have meant that the 
accomplishment of so difficult a task was the proof of greatness. He further 
expressed his conviction, that if Sir Robert Peel would propose great measures 
the public would support him ; that it was for him to create public opinion, not 
to follow it. 

How Mr. Disraeli's public support became converted at so early a date as the 
following April into scarcely disguised opposition, till, for two years and a half 
he devoted himself, with an unparalleled perseverance, to the task of torturing 


sal respect, if not as a statesman at least as a debater; he had so often with, 4 / ) 
¥ n . : tice, from 29d exasperating, in every possible way, the man on whom he had formerly lav- 
stood the shocks of heavy artillery, and the deadly aim of rifle practice ished his praises, must be reserved to a future number; as well as a detail of 


established orators, that the shafts of Mr. Disraeli’s ridicule, however pointed or | 
envenomed, might have been expected to fall dead and blunted at his feet. But 
it was not so in fact. Mr. Disraeli managed his attacks with such skill, and 
aimed his blows with such precision at the weak points of his distinguished ad- 
versary, that his triumph, as far as mere debating was concerned, became com- | 


the temptations which Sir Robert Peel's personal and political conduct afforded 
to so accomplished a satirist. 
THE LEADERSHIPS FOR ‘THE SESSION. 


plete. So singular a chapter in parliamentary history deserves to be entered As the session of Parliament draws near, there is a good deal of gossiping 
upon in detail. But before doing so, it may be as well to pause jor a few mo-| speculation about the position which the various Parliamentary leaders are to 


ments, that we may point the moral of the foregoing pages. The reader will’ occupy. R 
scarcely have failed to perceive what, if we had entered still more into detail,, doubt—Lord 


oe Lord John Russell’s post, of course there can be no 
ohn has the undisputed virtual as well as nominal leadership on 
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his side. But on the opposite side, there are two parties. separated by a divi- 
sion far wider than the tioor of the House. 

One point of doubt has been set at rest by the advance of Lord Stanley as 
leader of the Protectionist party : in that capacity, it is inferred, he has issued 
a circular inviting Protectionist Peers to assemble at his house—of course to 
review their forces and concert measures. But what sort of measures! Ona 
calculation of probabilities, it appears unlikely that he can attempt to meddle 
with the Corn-law settlement, or indeed do anything in the legitimate line of 
“protection.” Jreland will be ‘he great subject any effectual measure of 


fervour of the Mad-dog days, a host of s/irrt or police constal.les sally] forth 
‘with drawn swords and sabre all stray dogs. In times of great alarm, the army 
‘even invadestthe brutes in the fastoesses of their masters’ homes and any symptom 
excitement is taken for a death warrant. Again we have to complain that the 
ociety has not thoroughly fulfilled its mission : has it sent to Italy, for general 
distribution, copies of the ballad by Goldsmith, beginning «In Islington there 
was aman’? 

But whaton earth is the Society about when it refers the Pope to Virgil for 


‘a prophecy of the Millennium ? is it supposed that Virgil was a saintin the Roman 


Irish policy will be distasteful to Irish landlords : here, it has been suggested, is icalandar, and only excluded as apocryjhal on Protestant principles? 


a “cause” which Lord Stanley may espouse, to the injury of Ministers and the | 
furtherance of mischief generally. There is an air of likelihood in the surmise. | 
In any event, however, Lord Stanley is only in the House of Peers. the politi- | 


cal importance of which House has become quite secondary. 


The worthy philanthropists defeat their object by these eccentric vagaries. 
I'he present Pope is as busy as he can be ir improving the condition of the 
[talian people ; and when he hasdone with human beings it will be time enough 
tocome to brutes. ‘I'he London Animal's Friend Society is out of bounds when 


It is presumed that Lord George Bentinck will be leader of the Protection- |it gets to Rome. And even at home, it may usefully limit its intervention. 


ists in the House of Commons ; and as the party has net displayed any acces- 
sion to its personnel since the last session, it 1s not likely to be more formidable; 


than it was then; its influence being almost limited to its voting-power, and jcompel decorum. 
even in that way, as a minority, rather to passive obstruction than the further- lintervention ought to cease. 


ance of any positive measures. ‘The Protectionists, then, in this the last ses— 
sion of the present Parliament, will still be lookers-on; the real disposal of 
events lying with the other two parties—the “ Liberal” and the ‘ Conserva- 
tive” sections of the party of improvement. 

But much discussion has arisen as to who is to occupy the post technically 
recognized as that belonging to “ leader of the Opposition” —the first front seat, 
on the Speaker's left hand. The Svandard claimed it, a few weeks back, for 
Lord George Bentinck; but the claim was laughed down. The Morning 
Chronicle assigns the post to Lord Lincoln ; but in that, we conceive, there is 
some mistake. Not that we are disposed to undervalue Lord Lincoln's abilities 
or earnestness, or the influence of his social “station ;” but he has yet to earn 
that well-recognized and commanding personal influence which conveys mastery 
over numbers. We can suppose, however, that there is ‘ something in it,” 
and if there is, we guess at it through other considerations. 

The great, the anxious, the unsatisfied speculation, turns upon Sir Robert 
Peel: what will be his position? The Protectionist papers contend that he is, 
not really in Opposition, and therefore cannot be Opposition leader. There is 
a kind of impotent confidence in this technicality, like the confidence of some 
amateur lawyer who has brought himself within the grasp of arrest, but declares 
that you can’t put him in prison—when he is in prison. Sir Robert, they say, 
can’t be leader of the Opposition ; but still, wherever he pleases to sit, he is 
leader of the Opposition,—taking that name only as a general term for the par- 
ty not in office. It is probable that in the coming session Sir Robert Peel may, 
not prove a party antagonist to Ministers ; but there may be very good reasons 
why he should not stand pledged as a supporter of the present Cabmet. It has 
as yet been but partially tried. [ts strength may not prove equal to the de- 
mands upon it—which wi!l indeed be formidable. ‘The Whig Ministers may be: 
unable to go far enough in some needful direction. We do not assume that it 
will be so; but we can no more assume the opposite. For instance, it is not to 
be taken for granted that Ministers will be able to cope with the vast hydra of 
troubles, Ireland : appalled by the huge difficulties there, by the elements even) 
of seeming impossibility, they might yield in despair; or they might propose, 
half measures, quite unequal to the exigency. If so, a statesman not pledged, 
to the party may see fit, not to oppose their measures, but to supercede them 
by others of greater scope and strength. 

On these considerations, we hold that the position of Sir Robert Peel is ne- 
cessarily indeterminate. His technical position in the House sinks into insig- 
nificance in comparison with his remaining free to do the best he can for the) 
~ good. We agree with his enemies, then, in anticipating that he will not, 

“in Opposition ;”” we equally anticipate that he will not be disposed merely: 
to second measures telling perhaps for the credit of a party but insufficient for 
the public good. In the broadest sense of an Opposition,—that is, a party out 
of office to criticise the acts of the party in office, and emulate it in the service 
of the country,—Sir Robert Peel has the best right of any man to the leader-, 
ship of the Opposition ; but, we say, his seat is a matter of no moment. The 
technical duties of that sort might be safely left to lieutenants. ‘lhe specula-, 
tions about his post simply attest the anxiety to know what he will do,—the ap | 

hension of enemies that he will be as powerful as ever to defeat their pro- 
jects ; the expectation of the public generally that his great abilities and influ _ 
ence will still be made available for the public service, at a crisis which is 
among the most momentous that the country has witnessed. And rumour says 
that the public expectation will not be disappointed.— Spectator. 


POPE-BAITING. 

The Animal’s Friend Society of London has claimed the patronage of Pope 
Pius the Ninth ; though why they should assail that busy personage we do not 
know,—unless it is that they address him as the author of du//s, under some 
misapprehension imputing a zoological character to those creations of the Vice- 
gerent. Or perhaps they take him, with equal error, for one of the many 
« Innocents” that have ascended the Papal throne? However this may be, 
they hold up to him the example of that great legislator” Mr. Martin. ‘They! 
also enlighten their new pupil on the origin of crime ; the boy that kills birds, 
they state, becomes “ capable d’assassiner son semblable ;” and the art of thiev-| 
ing is first acquired in bird’s-nesting. We do not observe that any evidence is 


| 


advanced in support of these facts ; which, no doubt would have been easy)! 


enough, as there are statistics for all purposes. The Society might have sent ta | 
bles showing the number of the birds killed and the numbr of murders, in paral- 
lel columns, for each year since the beginning of the century ; also the number! 
of bird’s-nests and the number of commitments for robbery. Having neglected 
that duty the Society leaves untouched the evidence of one of the most illus- 
trious of their own clients—Lamb. Charles Lamb says that theft is an original 
sin of humanity ; he adduces the evidence of the hand with its five fingers.’ 
which by a beautiful provision of nature is an apparatus so formed for picking 
and stealing, that, as Lamb justly observes, one caw scarcely keep hands oif 
anything one sees. 

Coming to the specific objects, the Society calls upon the Pope to interpose 
for the suppression of bull fights in Spain, and also to prevent the practice of 
laying poison inthe streets of Rome for mad dogs, since it may be taken by dogs 
who are not mad. Evidently the good folks regard the Pope as the great Cen- 


‘Martin’s Act is a well-meant law ; cruelties in the public presence are an out- 
rage on decency and a demoralizing example, and it is sometimes necessary to 


But with that prevention of flagrant brutalities compulsory 
The attempt to force upon men kindness of action 
is beginning at the wrong end—is pecking at the tip ends of the weed 
instead of assailing its root. Educate the affections by appropriate ex- 
ample and exercises ; cultivate the taste for what is good and beautiful ; and 
so you wean men from what is brutai and revolting. Kindness to fellow crea- 
tures, in this stupendous universe, it is less the province of legislation to teach 
than of esthetics. Coleridge's poem does more than any act of Parliament, ed- 
ict, or Papal bull, and it works less by its direct precept than by the music of 
its exhortation, which makes kindness to the brute creation a part of universal 
harmony and beauty. 
“ He loveth God who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who made and loveth us 


He made and loveth all.” Spectator. 


CHRISTMAS. 
Old Father Christmas is coming at last ; 
Summer's bright flow’rets are withered and past, 
Autumn hath gathered her harvest of grain, 
And merry King Christmas is coming again. 


Ambassador Frost on the window pane, 
Wrote word that his master was coming. 

In icy characters, rich and quaint, 
Finished with workmanlike cunning, 

Then on he passed to the brooks and streams, 
And he stopped their drowsy humming. 


Up tothe clouds away he flew— 

Aye, aye, he found plenty of work to do ; 
For he covered us up in a mantle of snow, 
We looked so dismally cold below. 


Old King Christmas is stout, though old, 
And his beard is white and long ; 

A robe of fur doth his frame enfold, 
And his step is firm and strong ; 

His cheeks are rosy with health—and cold, 
And he smileth on old and young. 


He loveth the blaze of the cheerful fire, 
So pile up the fuel higher—yet higher ; 
pet he looks for good cheer, mince pies, and strong beer, 
For he comes to see us but once a year. 


Bring ye hither the holy bough, 
With its rosy berries dight ; 

Bring ve hither the misletoe, 

| Garnished with fruit so white ; 

And the ivy green that creepeth low, 

With its leaves so darkly bright. 


The goodly misletoe hang on high, 
Beauuful type of life’s holiest tie, 
Whispering its moral to every heart— 
The oak and the misletoe never may part. 
Ivy, the emblem of friendship true, 
That in sorrow doth closest cling, 
Fondly striving to hide from view, 
The ruin that time doth bring ; 
Hiding our faults ‘neath the vernal hue 
| That its shadowing leaves doth fling. 
The holly, tike truth, is sturdy and strong, 
And fears not the wind that blows loudly or long ;— 
Falsehood and Prejudice blister away, 
Truth is secure, and can still “ bide its day.” 
A wreath of the holly andivy green, 
With misletoe berries entwined— 
Truth, love, and friendship—should ever be seen 
In a Christmas wreath entwmed ; 
For Christmas loveth right well, I ween, 
This wreath on his brows to blind. 
Kind hearts are beaming through eyes that are bright, 
Soft voices singing, in tones of delight, 
Gentle words shedding their balm on the ear, 
Be thankful,—be merry, —Old Christmas is here. 
Dec. 14th, 1846. Evizaseta L—— 


| THE BRIDGE OF s'T. ANGELO. 
(From the Roman Advertiser of Nov. 28.) 
Amongst the many who flock from the most remote regions, incited by the 
desire to behold the gloriovs relics of the City of Romulus, there are few who 
‘do not, on their first arrival, direct attention to the splendors of the Vatican, 


taur or bull-driver of Evrope: but we do assure them that the Roman bull is and consequertly pass the Elian Bridge, or that. of St. Angelo, which leads 
not “ the beast,” they take it for. As to the poisoning practice, the Society thither, before visiting any other object. This being amongst the bridges of 
must ean the Italians from a natural though exaggerated dread of hydro. modern Rome, the fivest, and the historic memories attaching to it ; to dwell 

obia, before it can expect immunity for dogs in hot weather. ‘he Roman plan for a short time upon its contemplation will not be ungrateful to the cultivat- 
3s less sweeping than that which prevails in other Italian states; where, in the) jed reader, who must often find the vague notices of descriptive manuals insuf. 
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ficient to satisfy his curiosity, as to the monuments of the ancient mistress of says he should study the antique. another says study nature, and a third, “study 
the world. | my pattern book.” He (Mr. Wallis) would sav study them all. But let it not 
The original construction of this superb bridge is ascribed to the Emperor he a mere surface study. It should be for the investigation of principles that 
#iius Adrianus, who erected it about the year 136 of our era, to give access we study the antique : for the discovery of new types that we should study na- 
to his Mausoleum and the contiguous imperial gardens. Hence it received the ture and if possible for the enunciation of new principles. Tt should be for the 
name lian, and also that of Pons Hadriani or Trajani (all names of the same. purpose of understanding those mechanical difficulties and peculiarilies of mate- 
emperor). In the middle ages, it was also called Pons S. Petri; and afterwards rial, so essential to the successful practice of industry, that we should study the 
the denomination Castellum S. Angeli, given to the mole of Adrian, gave rise |inanufacturer’s pattern book, in other words, the adaptation of the material to 
to the name of Ponte S. Angelo, about the end of the fifteenth century | the purpose of decoration. In fine art we have an analogous use of study. The 
An authentic record of this bridge exists in a medallion of bronze in the Paris, artist’s object is strictly to intimate, but in doing so, he endeavours to elevate 
Museum, presenting on the face, the head of Adrian with his names and titles 3||his subject, and thus, to a certain extent, acts upon a principie analogous to the 
on the reverse, the bridge with five arches, adorned by eight columns, and as} |industrial artist, and reproduces the object or portrait with such an infusion of 
many statues surmountingthem. On the front of the Mausoleum towards the! /his own mind as to give it force and originality. Me idealises as wel! as imi- 
bridge, was formerly a lapidary inscription, establishing the epoch of the con-'tates. As an illustration of what he eal's the reproductive power, Mr Wallis, 
struction of the latter, about 1360f our era. ‘To these documents are added |took a painting of a flower, the corolla of which «ppeared adapted for the pur 
the testimomes of many historians ; amongst others, that of Spartianus, who ‘nose of forming a porcelain cup. Jn moulding it into the eup, he had to conside 
lived in the time of Diocletian, and wrote the biographies of several emperors. jer the peculiarities of the forin, and how far it was adaptable to his purpose. 
At the decline of the eleventh century, Cencio (a name corrupted from WVin- Having formed the body of the cup from the covolla of the flower, he next 
cenzo, as Renzo from Lorenzo, etc.) son of the prefect of the city, a rash andi formed the stem, which he decorated with the buds of the flower, and obtained 
seditious youth, erected a lofty tower on this bridge. and thence harassed the pas-' from the leaf a base for it to stand upon. The artist might copy the flower and 
sengers with every description of insult, imposing on them a most burdensome yet never make an ornament of it, and until he could do that he was one half 
toll; but afterwards, he being overcome and driven out of the city by the troops! educated. Out of this kind of practice, and the investigation of first principles, 
of St. Gregory VII. the Roman populace, rushing upon the bridge in a body, pure originality in industrial art must come. In the wild field of nature lay the 
levelled entirely to the ground this fortress of lawlessness. In the year 1116, best exercise. The Greeks studied nature; we study the Greeks, and do not 
the papal thione fil'ed by Pascal II, the city was agitated by internal discords japproach them, nor ever will,until nature is made the basis of our practice. How 
through means of Pietro, the prefect : this man, the son of Pierleoni, in order) frequently do we hear that a certain thing must be correct because the ancient 
to wrest by force the confirmation of his prefectship from the pope, took his post masters did it ; while the principle upon which it was done is rarely quoted. Ne 
before this bridge, and failing in his ambitious intent, vented his rage on the protested against the libellous use of the works uf those great men. ‘They act- 
attendants of the pontiff in the most ferocious manner. ‘ied upon principles which were doubtless true, and fitted for the time and place 
When Boniface VIII. (Caetani) instituted, for the first time. the jubilee, in’ |in which they were called to labour. But be beliered that, under such differ- 
1300, he ordered that the bridges shov!d be divided by a portition carried ‘ent circumstances, a people whose pursuits, habits and acquirements were so 
across its length, to provide against the dangers occasioned by the pressure of far in advance as the present generation, ought also to advauce in a know-ledgo 
the throng on their way toSt. Peter’s. : | of the principles of art; and many of the great painters, whose works were the 
In 1450, when the people were returning from receiving the benediction at jobject of an affected veneration, would be astonished at their worshippers, if they 
St. Peter's, from Nicholas V., the supernmcumbent weight caused the bridge to | could be called up at this day. It murt not be understood, however, that he un 
give way and (73 persons perished ; in memonal of this, the pope erected two | \dervalued ancient art, but it was for its own tunes and purposes that it must bo 
circular chapels in its ingress, and had the whole restored, as is recorded on one of lappreciated, and not for modern use or embellishment. Look at the modern 
the columns, on the side towards the Vatican, bearing the initials, N.P.P.V. To ‘Germane, who had made themselves into a schoo! studied by a!’ s:odern nations. 
guard against such accidents the same pontiff ordered several houses to be levelled, (They had taken naturefor a new tvpe ; and they had enden+sou -ed to revroduce 
thus forming the piazzo called di Ponte. The chapels were thrown dowa by! nature on positive principles. Hero and there they had produced a new pritie 
order of Clement VII. (Medici) in 1527, for the enlargement of the thorough-| ciple, and as such they had dove as much as the Grecks. Orncmentalart de- 
fare ; and in their place were erected the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, at pends upon the reproductive adaptation of the forms of nature for its greacst 
the entrance of the bridge, the first raised atits siructure. In 1668, Cleunent 1X peauties, and true origiaalitycould alone be arrived at through this source ; whi!st 
(Rospigliosi) desiring to embellish it, consigned the task to Bernini, who, instead ‘all our ornaments are the resuli of slavisii copyism, or a mannerism arising 
of the former close parapets, carried a baiustrade across its span, anderected the (rom the study of misunderstood authorities. ‘The time had now come when the 
ten colossal statues of angels bearing the instruments of the passion, but of subject mast be looked at ia a more serious light then hitherto. When we con- 
which one only is the work of his chisel ; the others by his pupils, from his own wider that we are constantly brorght into competition with two great nations 
designs. In honor of this improvement (the last the bridge has received.) two who have looked at it in the true philosophical sense, it is necessary that we 
medals were struck, with the inscription liv ponte exornato, in the reign of the should no longer forget what is obviously of so much importance ; fur soon 
@ame pope. _ |jeven we ourselves sha!! make the comparison between Trench and German 
The statues of the angels, which follow in order those of the apostles, dis-'}goodness and English baduess. We cannot depend continually wpon foreign 
play all the peculiarities of the school of Bernini. Regarded artistically. they’ assistance in this matter. The Yrench now send the refuse of their design 
cannot be applauded, but still the conception o: the decoraton, as a whole, 18) shops to us, and say “ [t is good enough for the English.” They will continee 
imposing and beautiful, and in this Bernim lavished ll the richness of his in-|\to do so, until we educate our own youth and en*bie them to compete with the 
vention ; uniting and harmonising the details of the ornaments with great skill ; /foreigners in art, as they cau in science or mechanics.—( Applause.) 
placing the statues in succession as the priut ve construction of the bridge re-| 
quired, deducing their object from the name «. the bridge and castle : and giv.) 4 
ing them , as attributes, the sacred relics of our Lord, which are preserved in'MR. GRACE CALVERT’s LECTURE ON COLOURS. 
the Vatican Basilica. , ' Mr. F. Grace Calvert, delivered a lecture on Mondaylast, at 3 o'clock, in the 
The statue bearing the inscription over the cross, 1s the one Bernini executed, Lecture room of the Royal Institution, on the subject of « Colors as applied to 


and which has not escaped the biting sarcasm 0: “he motto jealico prmting,” which was listened to with marked attention. The lecturer 
Che canta, suona, e balla é ,commenced by mentioning that the first person who treated on the subjeet of 
E pur le manca una spalle ‘colors was Buffon ; that the knowledge of the action of colors on our sight, 


{« That sings, and plays, and dances, and yet is .: want of 4 shoulder !”") We | was principally introduced by Goetre and Rumford ; but the knowledge of the 
read in the life of Bernini by Baldinucci, that he wtended to execute all the! effect of two different colors m juxta position, was only slightly noticed until 
rest, and submitted two others to Clement 1X., who not wishing that his works |ater years ; ane that our kuowledge of this, and of the simple laws by which 
should be exposed to the mjuries of the atmosphere, ordered copies of these to that eflect is regulated, is ow'ng to the deep aad close mvestigation of ‘he sub- 
be made for the bridge, and the originals to be placed at the disposal of the ject by the learned M. Chevreul. LBeiore entering more fully into the examina- 
cardinal, his nephew. ‘The latter are now in the church of St. Andres della) tion of those particular laws oj colors, Mr. Calvert proceeded to give a most 
fratte. Bernini, however, sculptured, and clandestinely erected the statue of satisfactory and lengthened account of the nature of light, and the reason why 
the angel with the inscription, when informed of which, the pope sent for him, surfaces reflect various colors. He stated that a ray of light, passing through 
and jestingly said, he concluded the artist wished to extort a commission for |4 prism, and receiving that refracted ray on a white surface, led the immortal 
another copy. | Newton to the discovery of the following seven colors :-—-Blue, red, yellow, in- 
The indefatigableness of this famous sculptor was wonderful ; when a sep-, idigo, violet, orange and green. But although it was formerly supposed that 
tuagenarian, he completed entirely with his own chisel, three colossal statues of) light was comprised of these seven colors, it has been discovered that it only 
marble, besides conceiving the whole embellishments of the bridge, and assist | consists of three, viz. blue, red and yellow, which, by their mixture and com- 
ing in all the models and works. Clement IX., who did not live to see the com \bination, form the other four colors, thus—red and yellow, combined or mixed, 
pletion, out of extreme modesty, desired that neither name nor inscription should, iproduce orange ; yellow and blue mixed, produce green ; red and bive, when 
record his share in the honor of the achievement. It was reserved for his suc- |mixed, produce indigo and violet. Mr. Calvert next explained the manner in 
cessor, Clement X. (Altieri) to transmit his praise to posterity, as the originator, which a white. black or colored surface is produced ; and shewed that white 
in the armorial bearings of the former pontiff, and analogous inscription, on the land black were not colors, as generally supposed, bet that whiie was only the 
pedestals opposite to the Castle of St. Angelo. ‘reflection of light, and black the absorption of light ; «nd that, in the case of 
ee '|primitive colors, it was owing to the reflection of one of them, all the other col- 

ON THE REPRODUCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENTAL ART |jors of the prisin being absorbed. [or example, red is produced because it is 
BY MR. GEORGE WALLIS. _|the only coler reflected by 4 particular suriace, the other coiors being absorbed ; 

Mr. Wallis observed that the subject was one of extreme importance, as, 'pink is produced because on!y a part of the red is reflected, mixed with a quan- 
many portrait painters, Jandscape, and even historical painters, were often at a tity of white light ; and brown is produced by the red being near'y ali ab- 
loss to know how best to produce an arebasque or drapery to ornament their sorbed, and the reflected part being mixed with a certain portion of the absorb- 
pistures, in consequence of an imperfect knowledge of the principles he wished |ed light ; and the mixed colors, such as green, &c, are produced because two 
to explain. He wished to explain the reproductive principles of industrial art,’ |colors are reflected by a surface at the same time. He next showed iwo reasons 
which are combined with the imitative principles of fine art, when applied to ac- why @ pure color is not observable :—Firstly, because a surface would reflect 
tual practice ; nor could he insist too strongly upon the importance of this point |a certain ogo of all the rays, as well as the principal ray itself; and. second- 
in the education of youth, as painters, sculptors, or the manufacturers of decora- ily, from the difficulty of observation, by the influence of colors on our sight. 
tive articles. Upon a sound knowledge of the principles of art as applied to ‘Mr. Calvert adverted at great length and with much perspcuity, to the last 
those articles which are susceptible of embellishment, depends the successful |reason, as being more particularly the immediate subject of the lecture, and 
working of those productions by which we, as a nation of manufacturers, must proceeded to explain what is meant by the complimentary colors, which he de- 
eventually stand or fall in the market of the world. The mission of five art was fined to be the colors necessary to form either white light or black light, when 
to embody, by form and colour, the thoughts which the poet expressed by words, \added to a primitive color ; and that, when we look ot any particular color, our 
to hold up for imitation the acts of good men, or the deeds of bad men for our ‘eve instantly generates its corresponding cowplimentury color; thus, when we 
abhorrance. Industrial art aims at the embellishment of the new works of man, look at red, our eyes generates green, or thegcomplimentary color ; #t blue, 
by that power which is given the artist for the true investigation of the beauti- our eye generates orange ; at greenish yellow, then our eye generates violet ; 
fal in nature ; and in transferring it to the loom, the —— machine, or the /and at orange yellow, indigo, and visa versa. Having, at considerable length, 
metal-worker’s mould, he reproduces nature in a new form ; he is compelled to explained these introductory subjects, the lecturer next proceeded to show that 
invent as well as imitate, to design as well as draw. To be able to do this, one there were three contrasts of colors, viz, the successive, the simultaneous, and 
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the mixed. He mentioned that the * successive” was first discovered, and ‘the wind-mill {lifted up his arms ready to crush him, and a skull in the empty 
most studied, by modern philosophers, and that it arose from this fact, that if 4) charnel house, by degrees assumed his features. In the midst of this convul- 
person look for a considerable time at a primitive color, such as red, and carry sion the New Year's music suddenly floated down from the steeple, like distant 
his eye along a white surface. he will instantly observe @ square of green, which church songs. His emotions became more tender ; he looked around the hori- 
is the complimentary color of red ; and if he look at blue, he will perceive son, and over the wide earth, and he thought of the friends of his youth, who, 
square of ovange, which is its complimentary color. He proceeded next to the now happier and better than he, were fathers of happy children and blessed men, 
“simultaneous contrast.” which he shewed to be of more importance, and first and he said : « Alas ! I too, like you, might have been sleeping with tearless 
discovered by Professor Chevreul. He explained this to be the influence of eyes through this New Year's night if! had chosen. Alas! I might have been 
two colors placed in juxta position on each other ; for when a primitive and its, happy, dear parents, if I had fulfilled your New Yeas’s wishes and admoni- 
complimentary color are placed in juxta-position, they each increase in beauty) tions.” ; 

and intensity. Thus, in the case of purple and yellow, when placed in juxta-| In the feverish recollection of his youth, it appeared to him as if the skull 
position, they greatly increase in intensity, because the purple throws yellow! with his*features was arising in the charnel house ; finally through the super- 
on the yellow, and the yellow throws purple on the purple. ‘The same may be; stition which, in the New Year's Night,, beholds spirits and futurity, it was 
said of al! che other colors, to which may be added white and black. He ex-| converted into a living youth, like the beautiful youth on the capitol, extract- 


plained the effect of placing two colors in juxta position, one of them not being) ing @ thorn from his foot,* and bitterly his fancy shewed him his blooming 


the compliment of the other, and that the etfect of contrast was greatest 


and most visible on the line of coutact. Inthe casein which two colors are}, 


employed, one of them not being the compliment of the other, such as blue and 
purple in juxta position, the purple becawic faded, by an orange tint thrown on 


at by the blue, and the blue lost its intensity, by a yellow being thrown on it by) 


figure. 

He could view it no more ; he covered his eyes—a thousand hot tears van- 
ished in the snow ; disconsolate and despairing, he sighed lowly—* Return, 
‘Oh ! youth, return !” 

And it did return ; for he had only dreamed so horribly in the New Year's 


the purple. ‘This proved that the purple had lost or gained at least four tones, night—he was'still a youth—his sins alone had not been adream ; but he thank- 
in its intensity, and he showed that a great saving could be made in the quen-; ed (od that he, still young, had it yet in his power to withdraw from the filthy 
tity of color and matter employed in calico printing, having the same effect, by||ways of vice, and to return to the sunny path which leads to the pure land of 
a thorough knowledge of those laws of colors ; and proved by other illustra-, harvests. 
tions, that tints could be obtained when no colors shanoe were employed ;, Turn back with him, young reader, if you are standing in the path of error ! 
such as by putting a sheet of perfectly grey paper on oiher colored paper, when | ‘This horrible dream, wil, by and by become your judge ; but if you should 
immediately the grey paper took the complimentary color ; and he shewed, if; once ery out, in misery, * Return, beautiful youth !” it would never return. 
a color be aileeted, how to remove that influence. For example, if a piece of | 
black paper were placed near a yellow piece, the black became purple ; and if) IRISH DEVOTION. 
uear blue paper, the sa:ne black paper became yellow ; so that to destroy those), Rarcorver’s Court,—Barney Carney.—Woman’s devotion has ever been a 
effects, it is only necessary to add te the black a quantity of complimentary col-' beautiful theme for the sketcher of human character—it is, indeed, to his man- 
or sufficient te neutralize the effect which the colors, when placed in juxta-po-| uscript what bright tints are to the painter's picture—the harmonious and mel- 
sition, had produced. When blue and blaek were placed in juxta position, lowing touches which renders the subject at all pleasing. To the bright list of 
they produced a yellowish black ; to destroy which effect we have only to em-, names which have stood upon the catalogue of the world distinguished in all 
ploy a bluish black. Again, if yellow and black be in juxta-position, they pro- climes for that devotion which endureth unto the end, we beg leave to add Mrs. 
duce a bluish black, to destroy which we employ a yellowish black. ‘The same) Carney, the better half of Barney Carney, Esq. On Sunday night Barney 
law holds good as regards white or any other color. Mr. Calvert showed clear-| was arrasjed at the request of Mrs. C.,who stated that he had, in a drunken 
ly aud forcibly the importance of a knowledge of those laws of colors, not only! fit, abused her. Yesterday moming, before court opened, Barney had a few 
io general but private cotton printers ; because, by a knowledge of those laws, words talk with Mrs. C. through the bars of the picture gallery ; and the black- 
they were at once able to judge of the effect of particular colors on each other, guard, with his blaney, melted his wife Bridget into an « illegant” state of fee- 
even before they were subjected to the process of printing, and thus would be, ling towards himself. When the case was called Mrs. C. stood up by him, 
able at once, to prevent any defective results. | and listened with astonishment to the charge made that he had been abusing 
He proved the above facts, not only by private experiment, but by the pro-|/her. 
duetion of a large number of calico prints. ‘This led himto show that the), “ Is it me!” inquired she. Faix, Barney never bate me in his life ; he’s}the 
same intensity of pattern could be obtained by employing less quantity of colour, kindest craythur—barn’ when he dhrinks—iver a dacant woman laid her nose 
and nyaterial, according to the degree of influence which it received from the, up against’ uv a could night.” 
surrounding colour, so that the more intense or complimentary, the lesscol-| * It is too late now to talk of his good qualities, says the Recorder; “* we 
our and matter were necessery. For example. suppose a blue stripe to be} are about to try him for his bad ones.” 
worked with different ground patterns of increasing intensity and tint, the blue!) ‘ Divil a bad one he has, at all at all!” shouted Mrs. C. 
wi | increase in its intensity according to the intensity of the ground pattern; “ What caused that injury to yor nose!" inquired the City Attorney, poin- 
or if its neighbouring coiour be approaching to its complimentary colour. So. | ting to Mrs. C's damaged nasal © :an, which looked like a red-skinned Mercer 
if a printer works in the same blue, it will vary according to the shade of the} potato, badly squeezed at one e: d. 


ground pattern ; thus, vousequently, a great saving may be obtained if he be ac-}| 


g'tainted with those lara. 

Mr. Calvert next passed to the “ mixed contrast,” which he showed te 
be of the greatest importance to saiesmnen and buyers, and easily understood 
after considering the other two contrasts. He gave two experiments to il- 


lusiraie this contrast :—ist, he produced a yellow material, when immedi- 


ately the eye generated a purple tint. Then he produced red, when the 
vivlet, biding itself to the red, appeared quite dark or purpled. 2d, he 
showed how the beauty and intensity of each increased, if we viewed o 
red colour, an¢ immediately afterwards a green, for in this case they are 


compliunentary, This appleation ot the mixed contrast, Mr. Calvert): 


showed had been of the greatest utility, in a mercantile point of view, to 
some of the leading and most extensive houses in France. Mr. Calvert 
bext gave a Very interesting and familiar description of the achromatic ta- 
ble, by means of which any person is able, at a glance, to ascertain the 
complimentary of any colour, and alse the tone to be employed ; and showed 
that ditleret colours have not only an action on themselves, but that their 
yespective intensity had also a great influence, aud that light green and 
cark red did vot influence themselves as much as dark greew and dark red, 
pink and light green, &c. The lecturer concluded his interesting and use- 
ful lecture, by showing that those laws of colour were not only useful to 
l'co printers, painters, arlists, &c,, but to all manufacturers who are in 
ihe babii of using colours in any way. 


Riiscelianeons Articics. 


THE NEW YEAR’S NIGHT OF AN UNHAPPY ONE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 

On New Year's night, an old man stood at the window, and cast a look of 
deep despair up to the unchanging, ever-blooming sky, and down upon the still, 
pure, snowy carth, on which now, no one was so bereft of joy as washe. For 
his grave stood close beside him. It was covered only by the snow of age, not 
by ihe verdure of youth, and he took nothing with him from this whole, rich life 
—nothing but errors, sins, and disease—an emaciated body—a dissolate soul 
—-his bosom full of poison, and an old age full of repentance. ‘The beautiful 
days Of tis youth were changed te-day into ghosts, and transported him back to 
that bright worming where his father had first placed him on the crossroads of 
lite, whieh, to the right, upon the sunny read of virtue, leads into a wide, peace- 
ful lend, fell of ight, and harvest, and angels, and which, on the left drags down 
into the mole hills of vice, into a black cave, full of drooping poison, ful! of 
hissing snakes and bisck, hot vapours. Ales! the serpents clung around his 
humps and the drops of poison were upon his tongue, aud he knew now where 

e was, 

Unconscious, and with inexpressible grief, he lifted up his hands towards hea- 
ven, and exclaimed ; ** Ob, father, place me once more upon the crossroads, 
that I may choose otherwise ‘ But his father,and his youth had long passed 


away. He saw iguus fatui dancing upon swamps and extinguished in church-| 


yaius, and he said ; “ They are my days of folly!” He saw a star fly from 
heavens it glittered im its fall, and vanished on the earth. “ That is I,” said 
his bleeding heart, and the serpent teeth buried themselves deeper into his 
wounds. 


lius glowing imagination shewed him stealthy sleep walkers on the roofs; and 


* It was Barny, the craythu:, did it,” answered she ; “ but it was accident 
—divil a thing else—he thried to give me a kis and because | wouldn’t hould 
'still, the raskill in his fun bit me nose. 

*« Witnesses here say that he beat you also,” said the Recorder ; “ besides, 
he has been in the workhouse fur the same offence before.” 

* Och, wouldn't some iv them swear ull anything, yer worship?” exclaims 
the devoted Mrs. C. «It’s jest the saft heart of Barney that iver gits him intill 
\a scrape—sure, didn’t a friend that’s jist kem from the ould countt ry fall in wid 
‘him, and tra¢e him till he couldn’t tell his own Bridget from a piece of ham and 
‘eggs! But let him off thistime, and li ingage to keep him straight in future.’ 
Ry No,” said his Honor, «I think we better send him out to Condon retreat 
\ for a week.” He accordingly tined him three dollars. 
The onraisonable ould brute!” exclaimed Mrs. Well, aiver mind, 
‘Barney, dear,” says she, in the next breath, to him; “ bad cess to them, 1’ll 
‘go out and stay wid ye, darlint, if I have to get dhrunk to get his anner's per- 
mission Devoted to the last !—Rerveille. 


PICKLES FOR PRIVATES, &e. 

Forr Arxinson, Iowa, December 19th, 1846 
Editor's of the Reveille :—I\ have noticed in your spirited sheet many good 
,and bad stories, told upon the volunteers, and in truth, they are queer chaps 
pm of them, when you try to bring them up to walk the chalk of a regular 
soldier. 
We were mustered into the “ service” at this post, in July last, for peace 
and garrison purposes,’and such other “ odd jobs” as we might be called upon to 
do, in the way of running down Indians, detecting whisky sellers, and, genere 
ally speaking, to do the bidding of our masters. We have a good company, a- 
bout seventy in number, principaliy composed of young men of the Territory, 
who have learned the drill and company evolutions astonishingly fast, and some 
of them have learned sodgering a leetle better. ‘The citizens around, however, 
think they behave themselves much better than the regulars who were formerly 
stationed here. But de lod knows Old father Job, I am certain, never was 
jan officer of a volunteer company serving in an army, or posted at a garrison. 
Iffhe had been he never would have left thisgworld with an enviable reputation 
for patience. 
[i ; There is one thing about soldiers which is very remarkable—they all like rum! 
—and nave it they will, if the « devil stands at the gate!” Notwithstanding 
lovery effort is made to the contrary by the officers and police generally, “ get 
liquor” they will, and how they get it is sometimes very amusing. A few days 
‘ago a countryman arrived at the garrison, with whom some of the soldiers ap- 
peared to be acquainted. He inad a little two-horse wagon, in which was a va- 
riety of articles for sale—among the rest a barrel of pickles, intended as present 
ito one of his soilder friends. A crowd soon gathered round to ascertain what 
was for sale, and great was the joy when they espied the pickles. Thinking 
that a whole barrel of such an article was rather extravagant for a small family, 
_|particularly when that family consisted only of one man, it occurred to me that 
it would be will enough to inspect the aforesaid pickles, (being acting Ass’t 
Comm, of the post.) I, therefore, took up the fellow’s gad, and gently inserted 
it into the bowels of the pickle barrel, and about half way down met a stubborn 
resistance from the head of a five-gallon keg of the best Cincinnati red eye, alias 


~* This statue is preserved on the capitol of Rome, and is next to the Apollo of Belvidere. It 
is considered one of the most perfect pieces of workmanship which antiquity has produced. 
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whiskhy—and none of ‘a old stuff, neither, but bran new, lacking six days of 
being a week old! I immediately condemned the provisions to be sour, and 
unfit for issue to the troops, and had them sent to my quarters ‘or safe keeping, 
until “ Captain Tobin” and myself could agree upon some prudent plan of dis- 


posal. 


.—** When at daybreak we put out to sea, we were startled by hear- 
ing voices in a creek not far from that in which we had slept ; and on rounding 


a rocky point of the island, saw the speakers—and a melancholy sight it was. || 


There sat, drenched and shivering on the bare shore of this desolate islet, se- 
ven human beings in every stage of virulent leprosy. Three were far gone in 
the disease,—a woman and two men, apparantly old. The men had lost their 
sight, and one was speechless; and all had lost the use of their extremities, 
which, indeed, appeared to have been eaten away. Two others had not lost the 
use of their hands; but their toes were gone, and they could scarcely walk. A 
fine young man and well-grown rather handsome girl remained, and at a dis- 


| the Sheriff of — county, Mo., offering $250 reward, for the arrest of 
‘Joseph M . a forger, who had escaped from custody. There was no 
getting out of the scrape, and the Doctor again ** stood treat ail around.” 

| Anecdote of the Duke Wellington.—The following is related by the cur- 
respondent of the Saturday Courier :— 

‘| “ An incident much to the Duke's credit was mentioned to me as having 
itaken place at a bail given at Apsley House. A few years since, soon after 
the statue of Napolean had been placed at the foot of the grand stairway, 


isomefew ladies of high rank, on ascending to the ball room, intentionally or 
ithoughtlessly threw over the out-stretched arm of the statue their costly 
icashmere shawls, intimating, by so doing, that if Napoleon were alive, his 
\proper place would be, where his statue then stood, in the hall of his con- 
iqueror. In the courseof tlhe evening, the Duke, on descending the stairs, 
saw with indignation the insult offered to him in his own house, as he 
thought, and calling his body servant, ordered him to take charge of those 
shawls—pointing to the statue—and hold them until he called for them. 


tance appeared unharmed ; but on nearer approach. the bandages on one foot of) 45 the Jadies were surrounding the Duke, previous to their departure, he 


the female and over one eye of the youth told that the plague spot was upon 
them too. ‘Their tale was a short one. They were a family of lepers, Greeks, 
from the island of Syme, who wandered from port to port in their boat, fishing 
and collecting alms. In the storm of the day before, they had been driven 
ashore in this little bav, and their boat lay much damaged on the beach. They 
had no means of lighting a fire, and no provisions. We gave them a light, and 
as much food as we could s , which we placed on a rock, to be taken away 
by the younger and least afllicted of the party; adding, what they seemed to 
prize even more than food, a quantity of tobacco. ‘Promaitg to inform their 


turned and whispered to a servant in waiting. Immediately the shawls 
were brought in, and the Duke, holding them up, stated what had occurred, 
land how deeply mortifying it was to his feelings—thought it was both in- 
\decorous and thoughtless, especially in his house, &c. The shawls were 
‘then sent to the ladies’ drawing: room, and there remained, no one claiming 
them. After a few months had elapsed, and no one calling for the costly 
garments, the Duke sent them to auction, and the proceeds were placed in 
the funds of the Waterloo Orphan Society.” 


countrymen and others at Rhodes respecting their misfortunes, and to procure 
for them assistance if possible, we sailed away from this sad interview with the 
victims of one of the most hideous and incurable afflictions of humanity,— with 


Here are a few items of English scandal, which we clip from the London 
correspondence of the Charleston Courier :— 

Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, you will perceive, is enjoying herself at 
Arundel Castle, the seat of the Duke of Norfolk, the first peer of the realm. 


many blessings for the poor lepers, and thankful for having been the means, : ; _. 
, ‘ ; presume the honor is of his own seeking. Butit is a costly one, and must 
ugh the accident of a storm in which we had nearly perished ourselves, of! fall heavily on a family reputed as not being over rich. I heard yesterday 


relieving, and possibly saving from a lingering death, these miserable people. 
Eventually, we had the pleasure of hearing in Rhod 


es that they were enabled to 


| of an inkstand ordered by the duke, for the especial use of her Majesty on 
| this visit—the material, malachite and gold—the expense, two thousand five 


get their boat once more afloat, and to leave the desert rock on which they had hundred dollars! Though maids of honor, now-a-days, do not consume 


been cast.”— Travels in Lucia 


‘barons of beef and barrels of ale for breakfast, yet in magnificence these 


A Juvenile Yankee Trick.—In the village of New Bedford, (says the}\royal progresses will compare with those of good Queen Bess. If I have 


Providence Herald,) the boys were in the habit of playing at ball. A cross- 
ined old chap, who kept a crockery store was somewhat annoyed by the 


any lady readers, they will probably have heard of the Duchess of Suther- 
land, a sister of Dord Morpeth, and a woman celebrated for her wealth, her 


juvenile sports ; and whenever a bail came in his way would seize upon it, beauty, and her extravagance. | was told the other day by a Scotch lady, 


take it into his store, and clap it into the stove without ceremony. A few 


|a descendant of Robert Bruce, and one who moves in courtly circles her- 


days since, having made a prize of one of the offensive articles in question, self, that this fair duchess, on a visit of twenty-one days at Hamilton Palace, 


and adopted his usual course, he soon found he had * caught a Tartar.” A 
horrible explosion took place—the stove was blown “ sky high,” the store 
was shattered with the shock—and about forty dollars worth of crockery 
was dashed in pieces! [t is unnecessary to add, that the urchins who had 
eo often been interrupted in their sports by ‘‘ soursops” had charged their 
ball with gun powder, by way of a practical hint to the old fellow to let 
them alone in future. 


“TI noticed many things,” said an American lady, of breeding and intel-| 


ligence, to us the other evening, “‘in the speech of my countrymen and 
women, which sound strange to me, after a residence of twenty or thirty 
years in Her British Majesty’s dominions. For example, I was in a small 


\put on no less than seventy new dresses! that she regularly changed her 
‘costume four times a day, and that she paid one of her female attendants 
five hundred dollars a year, who was called her combination maid, and who, 
being gifted with exquisite taste and tact, was solely occupied in harmo- 
nizing or combining her various articles of dress, so as to produce a new 
and happy effect! This isatrue report. Is it to be wondered at, that the 
Queen is said to be jealous of her? 


A Crooked Subject.—A Matamoras correspondent of an Indiana paper, 


} 


in giving a description of the Rio Grande river, says: 
| Imagine four of the crookedest thingsin the world, then imagine four 
{more twice as crooked, and then fancy to yourself a large river three times 


tradesman’s shop in Broadway, a day or two since, when a man entered, to) as crooked as al! these put together, and you have a faint idea of the crook- 


whom the shop-keeper said, 

* How do you do ** 

* Well,’ said he. 

* How’s the wife ” 

* Ditto’ he replied. 

* And the two daughters ” continued the tradesman. 

‘ Ditto, Ditto / veplied the other. 

All this struck me as very day-book-and-ledger-ish. Presently the man 
took hold of the door to go out. 


‘ed disposition of this almighty crooked river. There is no drift in it, from 
‘the fact that it is so crooked that timber can’t find its way far enough down 
‘to lodge two sticks together—but few snakes, because it is not straight 
‘enough to swim in, and the fish are all in the whirlpools in the bends, be- 
‘cause they can’t find their way out. Birds frequently attempt to fly across 
ithe river, and light on the same side they start from, being deceived by the 
idifferent crooks! Indeed, you may be deceived when you think you see 
‘across it, and some of the b’hoys say it is so darned twisting there isn't but 
‘une side to it. 


te A Wild Swan.—In March, 1845, a wild swan visited the neighborhood 


and he did ‘ hang on’ to the door, while the tradesman called to his daugh- 
ter in the back-room to ‘come to him right away,’ which struck me as a 
contradiction in terms.” —K nickerbocker. 


of Lowry’s Lake, and it having been observed that he desired to abide in 
‘that locality, the late Mr. M’Williams procured a female from a neighbor- 
ing county and had her placed on the lake. Thus coupled, in the course of 


Olive Branch between France and England.—A poreest extraordinary) time there were four cygnets, the whole family being regularly ted by Mr. 
r 


to the King and Queen of the French was forwarded from London to Paris 
on the 2ist of December, by the well-known gastronomic regenerator, Mons. 
Soyer, of the Reform Club, and was posneated to their Majesties on the 24th 
in the morning, at the Palace of the Tuileries. Their Majesties were so 
delighted with the novelty and elegance of the composition, that, after a 
long examination, the King ordered it to be carried to the apartments of 
her Majesty the Queen of the Belgians, who was exceedingly pleased with 
it, and afterwards the whole of the royal family was summoned to see this 
boquet ; the sight was so new and unexpected that it met with their unani- 


mous approbation. His Majesty then observed that such a welcome and | 


aceful present from a foreign country had never before penetrated through 
rance to the palace of its kings. Immediately after, by the order of his 
Majesty, the sporting nosegay was carried by two gentlemen porters to the 
Council of Ministers, then sitting at the, Tuileries, and was admired by eve- 


ry one. It is reported that his Majesty intends to have a similar boquet) 


carved in wood for ornamenting the grand sideboard of the magnificent ban- 


ye hall of the palace. Togive an idea of the composition of this splen-'| 


id innovation the following description, perhaps, will be interesting to 
the public. The length of it was about ten feet, and wide in proportion. 
The frame was richly covered with Christmas holly, laurels, mistletoe, and 


James Wilkin, of Lakeview, up to the commencement of the late frost, 
‘when he found it impracticable. Missing her regular allowance the female 
forsook her brood, and came direct to Mr. Wilkins’s kitchen, where she was 
fed, atter which an sonnet was made to drive her back to the lake, but in 
‘vain; she resisted, literally rolling on her back, so that she was allowed to 
remain. On Friday last, when the thaw set in, the fugitive went back to 
her family, and on the following morning returned with the whole flock to 
the kitchen door, where they waited until they were fed. The wild swan 
‘never attempted to leave his mate, and has become quite domesticated. 


|, Among the surprising number of proposals for floating off the Great Bri- 
tain, there is one from Professor Wittinger, of the Malta university, which 
| shows that her present unfortunate position has attracted the notice of me- 
chanical men abroad. 


| It is asserted that Jenny Lind, the ‘Swedish nightingale,” will shortly 


‘appear on an English stage. 


| It is said that Miss Susan Cushman, the celebrated Juliet to her sister’s 
Romeo, has found a real Romeo, in the person of a young gentleman of 
Liverpool, to whom she will be shortly united. 


| ** While looking at some ornaments in a fancy-store lately, the shopman, 


evergreen, with a great variety of winter flowers. There were twenty-tWo) among other specimens of vertu, produced what he declared to be some 


heads of game, consisting of larks, snipes, woodcocks, black pivots, teals, 


French and English partridges, grouse, widgeons, wild ducks, black cocks, 


heasants, a lapereau, a hare, and golden plovers; the interatics were 
ightly filled with wheat and oats, the whole ornamented with tri-coloured 
ribbons and small flags at the top—and to give a still more pleasing ef- 
fect. fancy birds of beautiful plumage, so abun jant in England, were spread 
in every part of this mmasnificent bosegay, 


A Good ’Un.—The Pittsburgh Dispatch tells some good jokes on one| 


of its friends who is styled the ** Doctor.” One of them isas follows: 

“ The Doctor had a way of claiming every body, who was at all distin- 
guished, as a cousin, uncle, or other relative to himself. One day Jim ask- 
ed him whether he knew one Joseph u ¢ 
course the Doctor “‘ didn’t know any body else.” Jim mentioned his occu- 
pation, described his personal appearance, spoke of his wealth ; all agreed 


|'perfect fac-similes of the celebrated Etruscan vases. 
** But,” said we, “* have those antique vases retained that brilliancy of 
color and polish that these copies exhibit ?” 

** Well,” he replied, evidently swelling with the fact, ‘in that respect 
‘we think these ra-a-ther beat the originals !” 
Probability ra-a-ther” favored that conclusion —Anickerhocker. 
_ An individual whore lite has been spent, as Hood says, ‘far irom the 
buzzy “aunts of men,” and who had acquired a high degree of verdancy, 
\was dining last summer at the table of one of our largest hotels, when per- 
ceiving a bottle of wine standing opposite to the gentleman on his right 
jhand, and supposing it to be public property, he helped himself to a glass 


M——, of —— county, Mo.? Of|of it as unceremoniously as if it had been so much water. The owner of 


| the wine astonished at the rudeness of the proceeding, turned to the un- 
sophisticated countryman, and with a look of utter amazement, re- 


with the Dector’s views—it was his ‘“‘ own uncle, by his mother’s side,”| marked : 
he said. ‘I’m sorry I’ve bad news for you, Doctor,” said Jim, deliberately|| “* Well, by Jove! that’s cool /” 
@rawing from his pocket a St. Louis paper, and reading an advertisement) “ Y-e-s,” was the reply, * it’s pooty cool; ‘spect there’s ice into it !”-Ib. 
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Fesrvary 6, 


_ The admiralty has suspended for six months the completion of the vessels 
of mankind than science, has the most important effect on the sentiments with ‘intended to receive screw propellers. This delay is occasioned by the wish 
which the sciences are regarded, the activity with which they are pursued, and/jto have the results of further experiments, in order that the screw plan 
the mode in which they are cultivated. It is the instrument, in particular, by may be clearly established, previous to finishing the large number of vessels 
which ethical science is generally diffused. As the useful arts maintain the now in progress. 
general honour of physical knowledge, so polite letters allure the world into vont The destitution still advances, and ‘‘ deaths by starvation” isa standing 
neighbourhood of the sciences of morals and of mind. Wherever the agree-|/head in the newspapers. It is remarked as one of the strongest evidences 
able vehicle of literature does not convey their doctrines to the public, they re | of intense suffering, that emigration is still in progress trom Sligo, even at 
main as the occupation of a few recluses in the schools, with no root in the ge-| this inclement season. 
neral feelings, and liable to be destroyed by the dispersion of a handful of doc-|) At Presentment Sessions, in Roscommon, Mr Fitzstephen French, M P., 
tors. and the destruction of their unlamented seminaries. Nor is this all :~|announced that his brother, Lord de Freyne, is about to undertake the 
polite literature is not only the true guardian of the moral sciences, and the drainage and reclamation of waste lands to the extent of 150,000/. 
sole instrument of spreading their benefits among men, but it becomes, from) ‘The proprietors also, under the pressure of the immense unproductive 

these very circumstances, the regulator of their cultivation and their progress.' expenditure, seem now disposed to avail themselves in good earnest of the 

As long as they are confined to a small number of men in scholastic retirement, |proyisions of the Summary Drainage Act. The landlords who had hitherto 
there is no restraint upon their natural proneness to degenerate either into ver- made the necessary arrangements under this act for draining their estates 


: Influence of Literature.—Literature, which lies much nearer to the feelings) 


bal eubtleties or shadowy dreams. As long as speculation remained in the) are the Earl of Devon, Mr. Waller of Finnoe, Mr Storey of Kyle Park, Co- 
schools, all its followers were divided into mere dialecticians, or mystical vis- jone] Burton of Pettigo, Mr. Hamilton of St. Ernan’s, and Mr. Wynne of 
ionaries, both alike unmindful of the real world, and disregarded by its inhabi- Hazlewood ; to these may now be added the Earl of Arran, the Marquis of 


tants. The revival of literature produced a revolution at once in the state of |Ely, Mr. Leslie, M. P., and some others, who have applied for the neces- 


society, and in the mode of philosophising. It attracted readers from the com-'|sary advances. 


mon ranks of society, who were gradually led on from eloquence and poetry tO| Under the pressure of the increasing disorganization, and a growing con - 


morals and philosophy.— Sir James Mackintosh. |vition that it is really the intention of Governmeut to enforce the repay- 


A Poet's Retort.—Poor Dryden! what with his wife—-eonsort one cannot 


ment of advances from the Treasury, the landlords appear to be slowly but 


eall her, and help-meet she was not—and with a tribe of tobacconist brothers! isteadily awakening to a consciousness of the necessity for action. 


on one hand, and proud Howards on the other; and a hostof titled associates, 
and his bread to dig with his pen, one pities him from one’s heart. Well 
might he, when his wife once said it would be much better for her to be a book 
than a woman, for then she should have more of his company, reply, “I wish 


i Among the recent deaths is that of the aged Sir Charles Morgan. He died 
| on the 5th instant, at his seat, Tredegar Park, in Monmouthshire : he had been 
|'seized with a severe attack of influenza, accompanied with fever about a fort- 
\night since. Sir Charles was born on the 4th of February 1760, and had con- 


you were, my dear, an almanac, and then I could change you once a year.”—''sequently nearly attained his eighty-sixth year. The title devolves upon the de- 


Willham Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of British Poets. 


Foreign Summarp. 


The Pope has appointed a commission, consisting of persons of all class- 
es, to open a subscription for the sufferers by the late inundation ; and he 
himself has subscribed £800 from his private purse. 

A Cutting Retort.—From another valet, Lord Thurlow received a still 


| .ceased’s eldest eon, the present Member for Brecon. 
|| Mr. Rowland Hill’s influence is already felt in the Post-office. Various al- 


terations are announced. Among others, measures are taken for the earlier 
| despatch of all the letters and newspapers posted over-night and before the 
first delivery in the morning. Extra sub-sorters will be appointed in the Dis- 
‘trict Office. It is said that, very early in the ensuing vear, the deliveries of 
||letters will take place every hour; and that there will be additional sorting- 
| offices arranged upon the “ central” principle in several parts of the og A 


more cutting retort. Having scolded this meek man for some time, with-| lis, at points of despatch considered most eligible by the authorities. 
out receiving any answer, he concluded by saying, ‘‘I wish you were in hell.” |Money-order department is to undergo an immediate reform. A new office is 


The terrified valet at last exclaimed, “1 wish I was my lord! I wish I was!”) 
—Lord Campbell. 

Chalk is said to have been tried as an article of fuel with the most sa- 
tisfactory results. Surrounded with coal, it gives a strong heat and a clear 
fire, at half the usual expense. 

An American has proposed to cast ships in one piece, from an alloyed 
metal which, according to its discoverer, combines the strength of iron with 
the durability of copper. 

According to Professor Gruithuisen, the time required for light to travel 
from the new planet (Le Verrier’s) to the earth, is 4h. 2im. 19s. while light 
travels from the sun to the earth in 8m. 13s. 

The French Northern Railroad Company has introduced a considerable 
improvement, by placing chaufferettes heated with hot water in the first, 
clases carriages. The experiment was first tried as far as Amiens, and, 
having succeeded perfectly, is to be continued to Brussels. 

A pension of £50 a year has been granted to Margaret Turnbuli, in con-! 
sequence of the literary merits of her brother, the late Dr. Leyden ; and) 
a similar pension has also been granted to Mrs. Fanny Gurwood, in conse-! 
quence of the literary merits of her husband, the late Colonel Gurwood, 
who edited the dispatches of the Duke of Wellington. 

A statue of Mrs. Siddons is to be erected in Westminster Abbey , and it is 
proposed to move that of John Philip Kemble, Flaxman’s last work, from 
its present position in the north transept of the abbey, to some spot in the! 
same building, where it can be seen by the side of the statue of Mrs. Sid-! 
dons. 

Mehemet Ali now wears a dress European in every particular, with 
the exception of the tarboosh ; and all his officers, civil and military, have! 
suffered a similar transmutation. 


The Prussian government has, in order to check emigration to America, 
decided that the crown lands in Prussia and Posen, of which the leases fall, 
in during the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, shall be set apart for persons 
w ho would otherwise be disposed to emigrate. 

The inhabitants of Aberdeen appear determined to lead the way as so-| 
cial reformers. Their excellent schools for youthful vagrants have already 
been imitated in many towns, and an institution opened for reclaiming such 
juvenile delinquents as are brought to the police-office for the first time. 


Since the late revolt in Gallicia and the annexation of Cracew to the 
Austrian dominions, the circulation of the Augsburg 4//gemeiene Zeitung, 
the leading German journal, and the only one freely admitted into Austria,’ 
has fallen trom 20,000 to 9,000 copies, in consequence of its defending the 
condoct of the Austrian government in those transactions, 


The inhabitants of the Ghetto, or Jewry, at Rome, having memorialised 
the pope for the enjoyment of equal rights to relief with the other inhabi-) 
tants of the city, the pontiff ordered that relief should be afforded to needy) 
Jews, as to their Christian brethren, from the funds of the beneficenza. 


On Monday workmen commerrced preparing a footing for the scaffold-poles 
in the open space west of the Horse Guards, for the Wellington statue, 
which is to be taken down forthwith from the triumphal arch at Hyde Park 
and subsequently placed upon an appropriate resting-place in the above 
locality. 

The pope has abolished the tribunals specially charged with deciding on 
differences arising between individuals and the finance department. In, 
the edict prescribing this measure, the pontiff declares that he has sup-| 
pressed the tribunals in question, because the government was always, at’ 
the same time, judge and party. 

The commission of legislation charged by the pope to prepare a new 
code, continues its labours actively. The Code Napoleon is to form the basis! 
of the new legislation ; but the laws of other countries are also carefully 
examined, with a view to render the work of the commission more com- 
plete. 


in preparation in Aldersgate Street for this branch of the service. Since the 

uction of the commission on mcney-orders in November 1840, there hae 
been a surprising increase of business : the number of orders issued and paid 
at the London Office in the quarter ending the 5th of April 1839, was 9,433— 
amount, £17,401. ; forthe quarter ending 5thof April 1846, the number was 
391,918—amount paid, £681,298. 


The Parcel Post Company are about to adopt the penny system, and to 


| convey to any part of Londona package not exceeding eighteen ounces in 


weight for a penny. 

A statue of Mrs. Siddons the great tragedian is to be placed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The chosen sculptor is Mr. Thomas Campbell ; who has just 
finished the model. 

We are sorry to learn that the children of the late Thomas Hood are, in con- 
\sequence of the death of their last remaining parent, left entirely dependent 
upon the small fund, amounting, we believe, to about £800., collected by pub- 
lic subscription at the period of Mr. Hood’s death. The pension of £100 
granted by Sir Robert Peel ceases with the decease of Mrs. Hood, who lived 
but a twelvemonth to enjoy it. We believe that Lord John Russell has al- 
ready been applied to by the friends of the family to continue the pension to 


j|the children ; but his Lordship has intimated his inability to comply with the 


request, since the pension becomes, by the death of Mrs. Hood, the property 
of the public. We feel confident that the wishes and intentions of the public 
will be best answered by a new grant of the same trifling amount to the orphans, 
to whose departed and highly-gifted parent that public owes so large a debt of 


'|gratitude.— Times. 


The Gazette announces that Major-General Pasley has received the dignity 
of Knight Commander of the Bath. 


| By a warrant of the 31st October, a pensien of £50 a year has been granted 


leo Margaret Turnbu'l, widow of the late James Turnbull, for the literary mer- 
its of her brother, the late Dr. Leyden ; and by another warrant of a like date, 
a pension of £50 a year to Mrs. Fanny Gurwood, for the literary merits of her 
husband, the late Colonel Gurwood. 

The Times puts forth the following statement as being understood to embody 
the conditions upon which the Board of Control and the Directors of the East 
India Company have at"length decided on sanctioning the introduction of rail- 
way communication into British India— 

“1. The Direct Trunk, or East India line, is adopted. 2. This line (which 
connects Calcutta with the North-west Provinces) is to be constructed in sec- 
tions. 3. The Government guarantee 4 per cent tothe shareholders. 4 The 
amount guaranteed is fixed at £3,000,000. to commence with. 5. The sec- 
tion out of Calcutta to be first executed. 6. The guarantee to extend over 
fifteen years. 1%. The rates of payment to be made by the Government for 
transport of mails, troops. stores, &c., to be agreed upon hereafter. 8. The in- 
terest to be received either in India or in London, at the option of the share- 
jholders, as soon as £500,000, is paid into the India House. 9. The land to 
be obtained by the Government for the railway company. 10. Government to 
have the privilege of purchasing the railway after thirty years from the date of 
its completion, at the then fair market value of the property. 11. No limita- 
tion is to be fixed to the profits of the company, but the rates of charges are to 
be reduced when the returns admit of it. 12. It is also eluntenl as no 
rates or tolls will be assessed upon the railway company, and that the import- 
duties on the stock and materials for the railway will be remitted. 13, The 
company to be incorporated by an act of the Legislative Council, as well as by 
\charter. 

The Times makes an important announcement of the complete success of a 
plan for preventing incrustations on the boilers of steam engines— 

The water employed to be converted into steam, as is familiarly known to 
every one who uses a tea-kettle, leaves an incrustation on the vessel—carbo- 
nate of lime. ‘This is asource of great danger with boilers; causing explo- 
sions, ‘* by forming a layer of condueting matter between the metal and the 
fluid to be heated, and thus allowing the temperature of the former to rise to a 
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bigh point, even to redness. The metal oxidizes rapidly at this temperature ; jecting it to some distance : the ball could not be found. Eight grains at the 
and the boiler is thereby weakened and rendered incapable of sustaining the same distance, and with the same boards situated as before, sent a ball through 
necessary pressure. But amore fruitful cause of accidents is the sudden re- the first board into the second, which had a cross bar of the same thickness as 
moval of portions of incrustation, when the metal expands on the attainment the board, making 4} inches altogethe:, and was stopped by an iron bar ; the 
of the high temperature : the water is thereby brought in contact with the ball when taken out was found slightly injured. Three grains, in one of Edge’s 
heated metal, and evaporation takes place so suddenly as to resemble the evo- rook rifles, sent a ball, at a distance of 25 yards, through a 14 inch board. Ex. 
lution of gases from the firing of gunpowder. Indeed, the results in both cases |periments were also tried in the Ardwick lime pits, when it was found, after 
are identical.” To avoid this peril, as far as practicable, the water, when it be- several trials, that 222 grains of gun cotton produced a better effect than four 
comes dense, is frequently “ blown off.” or driven out of the boiler. But this jouuces (1,750 grains) of the usual gunpowder employed in mining operations. 
is only a partial remedy ; and the crust has to be removed by means of the ham- So we may safely estimate the power of the gun cotton as erght times stronger 
mer and chisel, to the injury of the vessel. About two years ago,,Dr. Ritter- than gunpowder. Another remarkable fact with regard to this material is, that 
bandt discovered a cure for this. He found that, “by introducing muriate of when exposed to a temperature of from 2000 to 3000 or if kept at the latter 
ammonia into a boiler containing water holding lime in solution, the carbonate temperature for a short time, the cotton becomes brown, and loses its property 
of lime, instead of depositing when the carbonic acid by which it washeld in of explosion : but if thrown into a vessel heated to 3500 it immediately explodes. 
solution was expelled at a high temperature, became converted into muriate of ‘Steaming it. as calico printers steam their cloth, has no effect upon it ; if any, 
lime, a substance eminently soluble ; while the carbonate of ammonia, likewise jits efficacy is increased. The acids used (equal mixtures of nitric and sulphuric 
formed by the double decomposition, passed off with the steam, so that the lacids) were as strong as they could be made, and used only in such proportions 
boiler could not foul. The process is equally applicable to fresh and salt wa- as would wet the cotton employed. This is the most difficult part of the opera- 
ter.” It has also resulted in dissolving the crust formed before its application. tion, and requires dexterity in the management, as the cotton is apt to take fire 
It is still necessary to blow off the water occasionally, but only to the extent of junless it is speedily saturated with the acid. This circumstance, we fear, will 
one-fourth of what is requisite without Dr. Ritterbandt’s invention. The prove a practical difficulty in the manufacture of this article on a large scale. 
Rie bane tried the plan on its own boilers, and a twelvemonth has fully proved Italy.—Popular Feeling.—Letters from Italy announce that the union of 
to Austria had produced a very lively impression throughout the whole 
It is stated that the Bey of Tunis has offered to Louis Philippe the celebra- | Peninsula, and appeared tohave aroused with new energy all the former senti- 
ted Cleopatra's needle ; and that the gift has been accepted, and will be con-||nents of dislike and distrust of the Austrians. ‘These sentiments manifested 
veyed to Paris, and placed in the centre of the Carrousel. 


, | themselves in a bolder and more significative mannerthanon any previous oc 
A curious instance of toleration took place in Dantzic on the 5th instant. Dr |casion. They still remember, at Genoa, that on the 5th of December, 1746, 
Grabowski, the Lutheran pastor, at the baptism of his son, chose six godfathers ‘the Austrian troops which occupied that town were driven out by a popular in- 
from the different religious sects of that capital ; one Lutheran, one free Prot- surrection. At the last meeting of the scientific congress, it had been proposed 
estant, one Roman Catholic, one German Catholic, one Calvinist, and one Jew. to celebrate this event by a fete, but the Sardinian government would not author- 
—Galignani’s Messenger. \lize the execution of the project. On the 5th, however, many meetings were 
We have been informed that two operations were performed by Mr. Liston, held at Genoa, and toasts of the most violent character to the independence of 
at the University College Hospital, on Saturday last, while the patients were Italy, accompanied by cries of ** Down with the Austrians,” were drank with 
under the stupifying influence of vapour of ether. The one was amputation of jgreat applause. In the evening, the mountains which surround Genoa, were 
the leg, the other, evulsion of the nail of the great toe. The vapour of ether jat the same moment covered with bonfires, and at the same time a similar il- 
was inhaled by means of a proper apparatus, and when it had aaied its full) luminatien extended over the whole chain of the Apennines from Genoa to 
effect the operation was speedily performed. Neither of the patients knew,|'Florence and Bologna, in the direction of Rome and Naples, and, doubtless, 
when they recovered from their stupor, that the operation had been performed. also to Calabria. At Florence, independently of the bonfires which crowned 
Mr. Liston observed, that the vapour of ether had been used for a similar pur-|jall the neighbouring heights, they had lighted some in the two Places of the 
pose in America, but only in minor operations. such as the removal of tumours. town. About 50 persons, appearing to belong to the comfortable classes, 
&c. We hope to have further particulars on this very interesting subject.—| danced and sang around the bonfires. The next morning placards were found 
Medical Times. jin almost every quarter, on which were printed, in large red letters, * Death 


The inhabitants of Dunfermline and the western districts of Fife got up |to the Germans.” They had even affixed one of these placards to the house 


adinner to Lord Elgin on the 16th December, on the occasion of his departure of the Austrian minister, and a body of singers chanted a de profundis before 
for Canada. In returning thanks, Lord Elgin gave the following outline of 
what he considered to be his public responsibilities— 

“ To watch over the interests of those great offshoots of the British race 
which plant themselves in distant lands ; to aid them in their efforts, and extend 
the domain of civilization ; and to fulfil that first behest of a benevolent Crea- 
tor to his intelligent creatures, ‘ Subdue the earth '; to abet their generous en-| 
deavour ; to impart to these rising communities the full advantages of British 
laws, Britizh institutions, and British freedom ; to assist them in maintaining! 
unimpaired, it may be in strengthening and confirming, those bonds of mutual, 
affection which unite the parent and the dependent states: these are duties not 
to be lightly undertaken, and which may well claim the exercise of all the fac- 
ulties and energies of an earnest patriotic mind.” 

Tuesday’s Gazette announced the appointment of Sir John Gaspard Le Mar- 
ehant. Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army, to be Governor and Commander-in-| 
chief in the island of Newfoundland and its dependencies. 

The Reverend H. M. Walker, of Oriel College, Oxford, and the Reverend) 
F. Laing, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, made their public profession of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and were received into that Church, on Sunday the 20th; 
December, at Oscott College. 

Major-General William Napier has addressed the following characteristic, 
denial to the Times—* In your paper of the 23d instant there is a letter on; 
the Scinde prize-money, containing the following passage—‘ Rumour says, Sir 
C. Napier has received his share." This ‘rumour,’ Sir, is a lie, propagated by) 
persons at Bombay, who are striving to cheat Sir C. Napier and his army of, 
their prize-money. It is one of a thousand lies from the same quarter; the, 
authors of which, notwithstanding their high situation shall one day be exposed, 
as they deserve.” 
f#The 7'imes correspondent at St. Petersburg mentions that the protests of M. 
Guizot and Lord Palmerston had been received by the Russian Government, 
and that the former was much more energetic than that of the British Minis- 
ter. 
Paris, Dec. 16.—During the past week there have been hard battles at Reims 
and at Nantes among the free-trade and protectionist parties. [na first meeting of 
the traders and merchants of Reims, the prohibitionists were in a majority for 
the nomination of the Bureau, but that success was obtained by surprise. In 
a second meeting. which took place on the 9th instant, the fight was fought 
again, and a considerable majority was declared in favour of free trade. e 
committee on which the protectionists were in a majority proposed a resolution, 
in which the first paragraph ran thus :— ; 

« The industry and trade of Reims Bye energetically against the free- 
trade system, which sooner or later, shall needs deliver up the French market 
to rival nations.” 

Instead of that paragraph, which was negatived, the meeting adopted the fol-' 
lowing resolution :— 

The undersigned resolve that the present system of customs ought to be re- 


his gate. All these demonstrations were unaccompanied by any other outrage. 
— Times. 

Sir Walter Scott.—We have been favoured with the perusal of a letter from 
Madras, written by a soldier in the 15th Hussars to his father in this town, which 
states that the health of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Walter Scott is in a most pre- 
carious state. His medical attendants have ordered him to Europe, yet they 
are afraid to move him, lest he should expire before embarkation. The expect- 
ed demise of this generous officer and accomplished gentleman has caused a 
general gloom through the presidency.— Drogheda paper. 


Results of Free Trade.—Several influential proprietors are about to — 
to Jamaica, and other places where their plantations are situated, for the pur- 
pose of assuring themselves by personal inspection, and we trust also by a resi- 
dence of some years, of the prospect there may be of making West India es- 
tates pay ; for this, with many, is still held to be an unsolved problem. The 
number of persons going to the colonies, including some of rank and title, is 
said to have exceeded the facilities offered by the now favourite means of trans- 
port, steam ; and many individuals will be compelled to wait, probably for some 
weeks, ere they can take their departure. — Times. 

Treatment of Jews in Hanover.—An act of barbarity has recently been per- 
petrated in Germany, against a Jew, which, to a certain extent, is unparalleled 
in modern history. We call it unparalleled, because it did not proceed from 


a frantic mob, but from a deliberate government—because it did not originate 


in aheated populace, but was executed under the cover of the law. We 
abridge the melancholy particulars from Der Jude. Shulm Moses, a Jew of 
about fifty years of age, wasa native of Germany ; but his father having died 
in his infancy, and he himself having, with his mother (who married a second 
time), led a wandering life for many years, he could never ascertain his birth- 
place. He subsequently settled in the kingdom of Hanover, married, and be- 
came the father of three children. Having, in the spring of last year, come 
under judicial examination, he could not prove his country, and thus became, as 
it is termed in the German law, homeless. Shulm, after a fortnight’s imprieon- 
ment, was released, receiving orders to leave the country, and under penalty of cor- 
poral punishment never more to enter it. No regard was paid to his representa- 
tion that, having been settled in the country for nearly half a century, and not 
knowing his native country, the neighbouring governments would send him to 
the state whence he came, viz. Hanover. He was first sent into the grand duchy 
of Oldenburg, the authorities of which immediately sent him back to Hanover. 
Having thus, though involuntarily returned into the country, the penalty of cor- 
poral punishment was inflicted, and he himself then sent into the neighbouri 
duchy of Brunswick. The authorities returned him again into Hanover, 
the poor wretch underwent a second time the degrading punishment for an in- 
voluntary act. Upon this he was sent into Prussia, but again returned, and 
was again punished. It was a heart-rending scene to behold the miserable 
Shulm in the midst of the winter, on foot, laden with the few things he still 
ssessed, hunted about by the authorities from place to place, and followed on 
‘oot by his wife, with a babe at her breast, and two little children, one of five 


vised during the next parliamentary session, in the sense of suppression of pro- 
hibition, ~ of the gradual reduction of all the high duties. 

Almost at the same moment, a contrary opinion was adopted by the Nantes 
traders and merchauts. ‘Che majority negatived a resolution by which they) 
were to unite their efforts to those of the Parisian Freestrade Association. l} 

Experiments in Gun Cotton—Since the experiments recorded in a recent 

blication of o~r paper, we have received the following information from Mr. 

alliday, of experiments made with a superior gun cotton to that used pre- 
viously :—Fifteen grains in a common fowling-piece, projected a ball at fifty 
yards through three boards, each 14 inch thick, the latter board being covered 
with copper 1-16 inch thick. Between the first aud second boardthere was a 
space of 36 inches ; between the second and third, 44 inches ; the latter rest- 
ing against a gate from which a portion of the spars were broken, the ball 


and the other of four years old. At last, when no country would receive him, 
he was kept in custody at Hoya, in Hanover. It was in vain that a humane 
lawyer, Opperman, applied for him to the Diet of Frankfort ; he received no 
answer ; and equally unsuccessful at first was the application of Shulm to go- 
vernment for means to enable him to go to Amarica. His benefactor then open- 
ed a subscription, when the public showed itself more humane than the govern- 
ment. The latter, however, at last came forward, and the miserable wretch 
was enabled to embark at Bremen for America. Throughout the whole trans- 
action, it is not the people of Hanover, but the government, that has behaved 
most inhumanly. 

The rite suttee has been prohibited in the Rajpoot State of Joypore, by an 
i voice of the regency. 
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Rly ena, the people will be the more coerced into its preservation, by the opposition and 


*,* NOTICE.—We would take leave to inform J. H. Stuart, who some 
time since acted as A 
—we trust it will not be necessary to take any further steps to procure a settle- 
ment. There is one or two other Agents with whom we would desire a settle- 


nt for us in Vermont, that he is a defaulter on our books||attempts of their arbitrary ruler 


Here is another slip in the Philosophy of Dr. Lardner, and we should like to 


ment, and we hope this hint will be sufficient, without speaking more plainly. 


FOR SALE—A complete set of the ANGLO-AMERICAN, apply at this office. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 5} a 6 per cent. prem. 


hear the learned gentleman's explanation of the matter. in one of the lectures 
of Dr. Lardner in America was an assertion that there is no Planet in our Solar 
System beyond the Georgium Sidus, or by whatever other popular name it is 
best known, and shewing why there cannot be any. The lecture has scarcely 


THE ANGLO AMERIC AN. | | etree <r ears when the account comes forth of the discovery of the 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1847. 


~ One would be inclined to suppose that the whole world, by a general inspiration, 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY. 
The concerns of Education and of its consequences on Society begin now to 


of the valne of occupy much attention in the world ; and under this consideration public libraries 

in the new there is an appearance of anxiety on the subject, ; 

must lead to action thereon, notwithstanding that the soil for the cultivation of wd Thy ay 

this remarkable plant is very different between the two continents, and time which have been formed in the latter part of our youth, but they take up the 
‘ matter where the school or the college lies it down, and foster what the school 


and experiment only can point out which is the more genial. 


has planted. There are several which deserve the most respectable mention in 


In either part of the world there are difficulties to be surmounted which will hin oi , h 
make the settlement of the question an arduous task. In the first place, where this city, but we shall for the present confine prong he mt pone ve a 
the union of Church and State is a sine gua non, those who are of dissenting med stands at the head of this paragraph, and whicl * = hae dacded 

miration and encouragement of New York and its vicinity. It is well and cen- 


persuasions from the national faith will be inclined to combine to keep down the 


trically situated, it is reasonable in its terms, it is large and select in its eon- 


influence of the dominant church, of which, very naturally, they will be jeal- , a 

ous ; and it is much to be feared (for we see it every day) that those who live wel of 

in a country where there is no ascertained State religion will be careless about ledge ct for attention to the wants. and convenience of ite mom- 
bers, and for general method and order is notto be surpassed anywhere. 


pushing energetically the progress of popular education, except such as is ne- 


There have been added lately thereto about a thousand volumes of French 


cessary in the affairs of the world. B 
The fact is, that education ought to include the framing of the youthful mind, eoks ; forming ? complete collection of the best works in French History, 
in the disposition, the temper, the morals of each individual, as well as to that and Memoirs, &c., with a selection of Belles Lettres, &c. &c. The most promi- 
nent are “ La Biographic Universelle” in about 80 vols., the most perfect work 


information which tends to the advantage or to the adornment of mortal career, and 


of reference on Biography extant. ‘The great work, begun by the Society of 


above all (except piety and the duty to God), that which shall tend most suc- : b 
cessfully to train the pupil to be a good, putsletio, and useful citizen, a good Useful Knowledge, broke down that valuable Society at the completion of the 
first letter of the alphabet, which occupied 7 vols. ; and the enormous expense 


member of society, in the generation in which that pupil shall live. 


of English books compared with continental, must, until a reform take place, 


Now there are matters, hardly attainable generally by a Church and State, . ate 
government, for all the party have a tendency to oppose each others’ endeavors always mar the success of such property. Hence 1a Biographic - pn 
and effects, for the leaven of jealousy is in all men’s minds, and there is a prone-||*24, we may almost add, indispensable. ‘ Memoires pour servir l'etude de 

l'Histoire” from the earliest period of French History down to the beginning of 


ness rather to thwart others than to be good and useful in the abstract ; and 


the Revolution, in 30 vols. royal 8vo. The Memoirs of Eminent Characters, 


where there 1s no such association as Church and State, the education is rathe, ’ ; 
that which shall, in common opinion, tend to the temporal welfare of the pupil) |W5° figured during the Revolution, by themselves and others, in 53 vols. 8vo. 
than any other. The Parliamentary History of the French Revolution, 40 vols. 8vo. ‘ Revolue 
The only way then, it seems to us, is to let denominations and private indi, tions de Paris,” a comtemporary journal of events in 17 vols. 8vo. “ Causes 
viduals or societies be the educators prescribing by the state what shall be Celebees” both series, in 43 vols. 8vo. All the most remarkable ‘rials of the 
indispensable, and taking proper securities and using proper means that these French Courts, The leading Historians, such as, Sismondi, Michelet, Montgal- 
liard, Monteil, Dulaure, Barante, Louis Blanc, Capefigue, Thierry, Thiers, 


shall be fully complied with, fully reported, and al] that is important made pub. 


Guizot, &c.&c. The Histories and Biographies of the Consulate and Empire. 


lic. In this case, there should be no dogmata insisted upon, but leave parents} ‘ 
and guardians to take their own way rr religious instruction, either by ray Thibaudeau, Bachaumont, Bausset, Bourienne, D’Abrantes, Rovigo, 
the usual pastors of different denominations, by teachers, by private helps, or uchet, Gourgaud, Montholon, Las Cases, Bonn Fain, &c. &c. &e. The best 
otherwise, only the government taking especial care that sound religious in- editions of Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Casimir Delavigne. &c. &c. The Writ- 
struction, in some form not radically wrong, be not omitted altogether. ings of Villemain, Vic. Cousin, P. Merimee, Chenier, DeVigny, P. Jacob, St. 

This last is the real difficulty in the case, and would that the conscientious; Beuve ; a ecioction from Balzac, G. Sand, Dumas, and other noveliite. “Les 
would resolve that this wall of difference could be broken down, and not suffer age 
the young to be neglected, whilst the eld differ shout unimportant pointe of be- series of all works of art ever exhibited in the Louvre, including the great col- 


lief. 


lection of Napoleon, obtained in his Wars, many of which were afterwards taken 


It is good to observe how the age is advancing. Lord Grey has proposed a : Z ; 
back to the former proprietors. I, Art de Verifierles Dates” the three series 
hich he t t all the trash lations! 
complete. This is the best book of Chronological reference yet published. La 


of Lord Stanley (the man who was said to have his peerage that he might as- 
sist the Duke of Wellington in the debates in the upper house). But, like the 


France Litteraire” 13 vols. 8vo. embracing nearly every book ever published in 
the French language, and forming the most satisfactory Bibliographical work 


father (the late Lord Grey), he seems to have a regard to his order, and in his ; eins. hag? 
idea subordination, he wil not allow of Lieut. Governors communicating di-|/Y®" P ublished. & new invoice has just been opened which inc ludes “ Les Ane 
rectly with the-home Government; the Gov.-General of the Colony of New nales de Chimie” in upwards of one hundred volumes, a work invaluable for 
Zealand is to have that privilege ; but he suggests the propriety of a local, re- [scientific references. The works of Domas, Payen, &c. on Chemistry, the 
sponsible government. Lives of Raphael, M. Angelo, the Architects, ke. by De Quincy, and the great 
eutinn work of Montfaucon on Antiquity, in 15 vols. folio, with very perfect plates. 

The letter to which we not long since alluded of Lord John Russell has been Besides these there have been added during the past your, 2 thousand volumes 
already pretty effective in leading the Irish Landlords to lay out money on their of other books, including the best works published in America, with a selection 
of English literature among them. And a set of the far famed Delphin classics 


estates, which will have the effect of providing employment, at the same time 


renders the lands more valuable, in 


Where can the dishonest—we coolly and deliberately use this word—protec- 
tionists hide their heads, when the fact is made manifest, as it is, that the dying, 
through destitution, is every where and daily instanced, and that they (the pro- 


141 vols. 
We always find a gratification in passing a few hours at this excellent library , 


where, besides the library proper, there is a very large and spacious reading 
room, where may be found all the newspapers and periodicals of the day, two 
rooms also into which any member may retire who wishes to consult any work 
not allowed to be sent out, or to extract any passages in scarce works ; the whole 


tectionists) had the hardihood, publicly, to say that the Free Trade advocates 
is warmed and rendered comfortable, there is no noise or disorder on the pre- 


were alarmists, and made allegations of distress in Ireland which were known 
te be either exaggerated or untrue? But the day of those protective people is 


mises, and the oftener we go the more strongly are we impressed with the utility 
of the institution, and the propriety every member must feel in doing his ut- 


, and they are either subject to the general derision or to the general 
ee = , ‘s ¥ most for the advancement of such a cause as literature, science, knowledge, 


indignation. 

It is a curious fact in the nineteenth century, and one which declares the semi- 
barbarism of the Russians, that one of their modes of subjugating the Poles; 
should be that of trying to suppress the language of the latter, that the ver. 
nacular shall not be countenanced, that the tuition of it be suppressed in the 


schools, that the legal proceedings be in Russian, and so forth. A short recollec. readily give insertion :— 
tion might inform them that this could not be done by the Normans on the op- 
pressed Saxons even in the 11th and 12th centuries, although the Saxon lan. 
guage was considered a harsh and barbarous one ; how much then will be the! 
tacit opposition of the present day, when we know that there are numerous, 
Poles in a high state of civilization and refinement, that the Polish itself is a 
dialect of Latin, not far removed from that of that mother-tongue, and that 


and—let it not be forgotten—good society, as is here to be found. 


Our correspondent who forwards to us his «‘ Trip to the South’’ has inadver- 


tantly made a mistake in which he speaks of “The Lutheran Church.” Another 
correspordent sends us the following, to correct that statement, to which we 


Jan. 21, 1847. 
Editor « Anglo American” —Sir :—In “ A trip to the South,” in your paper 


of Saturday the 16th, is the following passage :—* One of the prettiest objects 
I saw at Charleston was the Lutheran Church ; and what added much to its 
| beauty was a row of white and yellow flowers running round the building, at a 
distance of six or eight feet,” &c. &c. &c. The writer is mistaken, as the edi- 
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1847. 


fiee alluded to is the Hugueuot Church, which was erected aout two yeare 
since, the congregation of which is composed of the descendants of the 
Huguenots who sought refuge in Carolina between the years 1685 and "90, just 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. At the time of its organization, 
more than a century ago, the services (written) were conducted im the French 
Language. In process of time, as the original founders died out, their de- 
scendants (living in an English colony) became merged into other communions,| 
and for many years the services were discontinued. The corporatiwn, however, 
still existed, and the funds were zealously and carefully looked after. A few 
years since a translation of the Liturgy was made by a committee appointed for 
the purpose out of the corporation, consisting of Thomas Quirke, Elias Horry, 
and Geo. W. Cross, now all deceesed, and subsequently a re-organization of 
the corporation or congregation determined on. Ia order to carry out the plan 


been filled by the late lamented Inman. The subject which he proposes to 
paint, is «General Clarke breaking up the council with the Shawanees,” a 
sketch of which has been submitted to the Committee of Congress. A fricad, 
in whose judgment we have very great confidence, in specking of the subject, 
jsays, “* after maturely considering this design, it seems to present every essen- 
itial for a great historical wosk.” And, again, another who has also seen the 
sketch writes, * the subject is one of euch surpassing excellence in a historic | 
point of view (independently of its claim to attention as affecting materially the 
early destinies of the West) that it seems surprising thet it has not been treaicd, 
long ago, by our artists. Wathont deviating from the record, the transaction 
\presents itself in all the essentials of expression, action, form, color, tight and 
jebade, costume, &c., evorything 1s supplied by the literal facts as they oecuired.”” 
‘Mr. Deas is, we understand. a young man of good family and education; he is 


efficiently it became necessary to remove the old and inconvenient structure,| said to be modest aud unassuming in his deportiment, and standing, as he docs, 


which had gone much to ruin and decay, and to substitute tor it a larger and 
more commodious edifice. This has been done, and to the taste of our accom- 
plished native architect, Mr. Edward B. White, are we indebted for one of the 


high in his profession, it would be gratifying indeed io a very large e'rcie of 
\imends, and in fact to the whole west, who ciaim him as their own, should he Le 
selected. 


most chaste and beavtiful edifices which adorn our city. ‘To our worthy towns-| 


man, Dan’l Ravenel, Esy., must be allotted the praise of having excited a lively 
interest in the cause, and to his zeal is to be attributed the formation of a con- 
gregation who now worship on the same spot and in the spirit if not in the lan- 
guage of their forefathers. ‘The congregati:... sve been exceedingly fortunate, 
too, in securing the services as pastor of the Rev. C. W. Howard who has, 
united in his character, all those qual.ties which tend to render him an efficient 
minister at the altar of the Mest High. A descendant of a 


fine Aris 


National Academy of Design.—The Council have issued their usual circular 
to the Artists on the approach of their annua! exhibitiva, which they intend to 
open this year a month earlier than usual, or about the first of April. An at- 
tractive exhibition is anticipated, which, deo colenti, we will examine and re» 
port in detail. 

American Art Union —The pictures lately distributed by this institution hav- 
ing been mostly dispatched to the lucky owners, the rooms have assumed the 


quiet usual at this season. There are but few pictures yet on the walls, two or 


three of which we notice, as follows :— 
Janetta Falls, N. J., by J. F. Cropsey, is a large upright picture about five 


feet by four feet, representing a rocky, woody dell with « lively little fall of 


water on the left, and a single figure perched on a rock midway up, pencil in 
hand. There is a greater breadth of touch here than is usual in Mr. Cropsey’s 


pictures, and more free handling, while at the same time the different parts bear 


evidence of careful study. The masses of rock. for example, are so well re- 
lieved, that we almost imagine we could creep under them. ‘The moss on the 
rocks seems to us a little too raw, though the general harmony of color is ex- 
cellent ; yet take it all in all, we think it the best picture he has painted, and 
would be an acquisition to auy collection. His “ Nameless River” though a 


good picture in many respects, we do not like so well ; it is too spotty, and the 
reflex much too strong. Mr. Cropsey, it is understood, has received a coimis- 
sion for some pictures of Scottish Scenery, and will embrace the opportunity 


afforded him of visiting the principal galleries of England, France and Italy. 
He will leave New York on the first of May next. 


The Greek Lovers, by H. P. Wray, is the most recent picture from this are 
tist’s easel. In size it is about three feet by four feet, representing two half 
length figures in classic drapery. On the left, the male figure, resting on a 
piece of suin, seems absorbed in melancholy thought ; on the nght, the female, 
seated, with Cithern in hand, endeavors to recal her lover to a happier state of) 


mind and consciousness of her presence, at ouce suggesting the words of the 


story, “Oh! cast that shadow from thy brow.” ‘There is really a great deal of | 
sweet expression in the face of the heroine ; and no one will fail to perceive the, 


improvement in color when contrasting it with former works of this arust. The 
drapery is also well managed. The landscape is very inferior, and reminds us 
strongly of some of the originals of the « Old Masters,” sometimes to be found 
at Levy’s. We hope to see this remedied in his next. The picture is merely 


on exhibition for a few days, being the property of A. M. Cozzens, Esq., a gene 


tleman of known taste, and great liberality in the arts. 

The Seasons, by R. Gignoux. is a series of four circular pictures, about two 
feet in diameter. With a greater degree of finish than is usual in Gignour’s 
works, they combine truth of nature and pleasing composition, and are admit- 
tedly his best pictures. The first of the series in particular, where 

« The hawthorn whitens ; and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 
*Till the whole leafy forest stands display'd, 

In full luxuriance to the sighing gales,” 


has elicited much commendation, and their removal will be a loss to the room,' farce of No song no supper. 


|| 


| The Eagle's Nest, is a late picture by that promising young artist, Willie 
| Ranney, and is particularly remarkable for its originality. On a pyramidical pois 
|jof rock on which is the Eagle’s nest, is seen a hunter clinging to the face of the 
|| precipice, and defending himself with the remains of his rifle from the attack of 
the king of birds, which, in protection of its young, darts upon him. Beneeth, 
0 @ jutting point of crag lies his dead mate. The rock strikes the eye as bein, 
|too artificial ; nevertheless, it is a good exhibition picture, showing much talent. 
|| The artist must mature his suhjects well, giving greater depth of color, and 
strength of touch His « Washington on his mission to the Indians,” promises 


‘to be a superior picture. 


| ‘There are two copies from Salvator Rosa, by George L. Brown of Florénce, 
jwhich possess considerable interest as being correct trauscripts of the master. 


Che Drama. 


Park Theaire.—Yhat very excellent actress, Mrs. Vernon, a cleverer artiste 
than most of the « Stars” who win golden opinions and get golden rewards, 
took her benefit recently, when she played the Nurse in Romeo and Julici ; and 
a pupil of hers played (forthe first time on any stage in public) the arduous 
| character of Juliet. The performance of the latter, without reference to the 
fine appreciation, of Mrs. Vernon generally, was sufficient proof the beneficaire’s 
talent, and yet, what was the consequence! Just the fate thet is usual in 
New York. It was no benefit in reality. Mrs. Vernon ix a stock aciress here, 
and it is not the Fashion to patronize the benefit of any but a star. Hence though 
she is a clever actresa, nay almost indispensable at the Park, and sil who are 
of an audience there admire and approve her, no soouer docs she present her- 
self, as it were personally for their approbation, than all resolve to keep away. 
How, inthe name of wonder, can artists arrive at excellonce 7 There is cold wa- 
ter, instead uf coals thrown on the fire, to put heat out rather than increase the glow. 
But fashion reigns and taste is az yet unborn here, as aproof of which take the 
following. The Italian dancers appeared on Monday evening. They are cere 
tainly graceful! and artistical and we would be fir from denying them the Ape 
plause and merit which is their due. But on the first night of their appearance 
‘wreath was thrown on the stage, as 1 mark of approval and admiration. DJ 
| the bestower take a wreath from the adorning of any head’? No such thing. 
| The wreath was brought to the theatre, and shews a foregone conclusion that 
it should be given ; and it was Fashion gave the prize, not Taste. 

|, Mrs. Hunt was the Romeo of the performance, this actress is of the same 
| community as the bully Bottom of Shakspeare. She will play any part of any 
| play. so that it be of consequence enough, and probably would willingly play 


all, if it were possible. Besides she can “ roar you an ‘twere any nightingale 
she can Tear yeu an ‘twere any sucking dove,” but she cannot be creat, save in 
_ such characters as Fortunatus, and then it is oy forgetfulness of her sex, anda 
bronze front which, to us at least, is against her claims to excellence. 

Italian Opera.—The firet performance of ** Nina, Pazza per amore’? wag 
postponed on Wednesday night ; the alleged reason was the indispositior of 
Sanquirico, we fear the real reason to have been the tempestuous dav which 
_ had been experienced, but which was much better towards night. It may seem 

uncharitable to hope that the real reason was given, for we sliould otherwiee have 
, to ask why a troupe of foreign artists have a right to disappoint the public, whe 
had assembled m tolerably large numbers, and according to che etiquetie of the 
' Italian opera, were dressed, and had the expense, Mc. of the carriages which we 
‘saw about the door ! 
The Bowery Theatre. —This house has Miss Mary Taylor for its chief attrac? 
‘tion at present. She is as good an actress as we have known her, but she is 
| not improving much. Her best character is ——, and she sang some of the 
music of the really good composer Stephen Storace very well, in the operatic 
" But the Bowery has recently brought ont 


The pictures are the property of E. Dechaux, Esq., a gentleman well known to (the olla podrida English version of « Cinderela,” and though she sings her 


the artists of this country, and who will shortly carry them to Paris with him 
Mr. Gignoux is about to set out for Niagara, to make a sketch of the Falls in 
all their wintry grandeur. 

Captain Walker’s Encounter with the Ranchero, is from the pencil of Charles 
Deas, of St. Louis, and represents, as the title indicates, an incident in the life’ 
of that personage. The picture is kitcat size, has ai! the force, boldness and 
freedom of drawing and color characteristic of this artist's works, and though 
the subject may not be so desirable for a permanent collection, it will doubtless 
find a ready purchaser. Mr. Deas, our readers may not be aware, is a candi- 


‘part very well, she is exceedingly ill supported by the othor parts of the cast 

and Mr. Hunt, as the prince, is really and positively dad, 7 
_ The Olympic Theatre.—Whilst its representations are broad farce, extrava, 
ganza, mythological humour, or travestie, it is, without a rival, te best establish. 
ment in America, but when it tries the upper rank of the drama, cr opera, it 
fails. It was in a measure sustained when there was brought out the “ Amilie,” 
* Cinderella,” * Les Noces ce Figaro,” &c. some time ago when there ware a 
few in the establishinent who could partially keep up to such performances ; but 
even then it was only tolerated uot approved, but now there is not eal not 


date to Vill the vacant panel in the Capitol at Washington, which was to — Walcott himself, who is able to do opera, and such matters had therejure 
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beiter be avowed Stick to the staple of this house, and it will be sure to suc- 


coed ; stretch beyond that and the (lymie will lose its well deserved and hard- 
earned reputaiion. 

Amerwan Museum.— We should improperly leave out an amusement which at 
present deserves much notice, did we not remark upon the appearance here of Dr. 
Edeon,(bruther to the generaliy celebrated Calvin Edson,so well known under the 


cognumen of the Living Skeletou,) who is really a greater prodigy than his tate)’ 


brother, and in the same way. Dr. Edson is a well-educated and much resyec-| 
ted Physician, born in Vermont; he is taller than the celebrated Living Skele- 
ton by two inches, he weighs only 49 pounds in all, being less than the weight 
of his la'c brother by 6 pounds, and he is indeed literally no more than the frame! 


work of a human being, covered with askin. It is good to talk with this gen-| 


tleman, who is a man of letters and of general intelligence, and whose general ap-| 
pearance, though curious and interesting, is by no means disgusting or repul- 
sive. It is curious enough to understand that he only wasted away gradually 
to his present condition since the death of his brother, as if it were to continue 
the specimen which had occasioned such surprise and interest to the world. 
There are many other very curious things in this Museum, but we have not 
room for the account of them this week. . 


Literarp Wotices. 


Dombey & Son. Part IV. By Charles Dickens (Boz). New York: Wiley 
& Patnawm.—This work is pat in the uniform of + Books which are books,” but) 
we du not think, save in the “ getting up,” it is a worthy addition. Lither| 
Dickens dues not write with the urction he did at first, or we have ad nauscam,| 
weary of his style; but we suspect the former to be the case, and this fourth! 
part is a drowsy work. 

The Batile of Life. By Charles Dickens (Boz). New York: Wiley & 
Putnam.—-This work deserves praive ; it has a new theme, is not too long, and 
js one which Dickens has taken some pains upon. [{t is one of the Christmasf 
stories—which he seems to have adopted as a plan. It is well worth the perusal, 
as it contains hu.uour, pathos, sentiment, and, whilst it is very interesting, has, 


also a good object. 

Chaucer and Spencer. New York: Wiley & Putnam.—lIt is pleasing to 
> ereeive that the world is now drawing at “ The well of English undefiled,” for 
whero a serious perusal of the works by the author of the «« Canterbury Tales,” 
and those of the avt®ef ' “he Fairy Queen” is the public object, then we 
nay be certain of two great things, viz: that the taste has become refined, and, 
that there will be a check oa the fugitive condition of the English Language, 
a» inroad upon which fast bas been too long permitted, and havoe upon which 
is -very day committed, both by editors and among the press. 

Sup:rnaturalism of New England. J.G,. Whittier. New York; Wiley & 
Puinam.—The author «~~ “his writings what Scott betrayed in his + De- 
monology.” that he is, waat he is partly ashamed of, and what he does not open- 
ly coriess—thet he is, even in spite of himself, partly a believer in much of 
this supernaturaiism. Bat be has made a very clever, interesting little book of 
it, and the publishers have pt it into their agreeable series called the « Library 
of American Books.” 

Ballads and other Poems. By Mary Howitt. New York: Wiley & Put- 
nam — The amiable auihoress of this collection breathes through her writing, 


such « sentiment of pure and elcvated devotion, 50 pure a heart, so great love, 

to mankind, that it is impossible to any but the worst to rise from the perusal “7 
this book without being wiser and better than before. ‘This would be well in) 


every one’s hands, high and low, rich and poor, young and old, male or female ; 
a:.d it is an honorable accession to tae series called “ Books which are books.” 


Harpers’ Lluminated and Illustrated Shakspeere, Nos. 131—132.—This 
double number is an exceedingly interesting one, comprizing the actual life o 
the immortal writer, written by Rowe, many of whose related circumstances 
lave been subsequently disproved ; and an abridgement of the life as written, 


by Payne Collier, which is one of great research, and which every admirer of 
Shakspeare and his works should read. ‘This double number is copiously and) 


weil illustrated by appropriate and well executed engravings. 
Rambles about the Country. Harpers.—'The object of the clever authoress, 
of this work, Mrs. E. FP. Ellet, is to depict some of the peculiar and distinc-, 


style is agreeable aud felicitous, and well adapted to this class of writing—her 
pictures of scenery and groupings of character especially worthy of notice. 


Howe's Lives of Eminent Mechanics. Harpers.—This is decidedly one of 


the most inieresting works that has lately been published. It comprises anes 
moirs of the most eminent American as well as European Mechanics, together 
with a collection of anecdotes and other miscellaneous matter relating to the 
Mechanics Art, and is illustrated with fifty engravings. We doubt not it will 


meet with an extensive sale, and we feel sure every mechanic will possess — 


self of a copy. 
Twenty-six Years among the Actors. By F. C. Wemyss. New York: 


Burgess, Stringer 4 Co.—The author is both a gentleman in feeling and a, 


cholar in style. Jie is a little captions, which he was likely to be from his 
long intercourse with theatrical establishments. But he is independent in 
thought, as well as in the expression of it, and his strictures on the press, as 
well as many of his other observations, we like, in the main. 

Parley's Magazine. New York: E. W. & S. O. Post.—This is a clever 
ittle work, teaching the young the rudiments of many useful things ; and most 
of the jate numbers are, in cne respect, better than early works for the young 


under the same cognomen. We remember when the young were taught pre- 
Judices and strengthened in them against England and the European Institutions 
‘a very few years ago, when old animosities were dying away. We would say to 
‘him, * treat the young useful truths—awaken in their bosoms a laudable spirit 
‘of enquiry—but do not (and especially in their youthful mind) instil prejudices 
‘and dislikes, and sustain them methodically. 

The Architect No. V. By Wm. H. Ranlett. New York: Graham.—This 
work preserves its reputation, and is really a clever, useful treatise on building 
‘ard its estimates. The plates—which are six in number—are well done, and 
we trust the book is well encouraged, as the subject is one in continual de- 
‘mand 

Blackwood for January, 1847.--A good opportunity is the present for be. 
ginning to patronize this periodical, for here is the beginning of a year. It, as 
usual, contains much valuable matter, but one, which is a copious consideration 
iof the career of Sir Robert Peel, is snarling, sophistical, and an attempt of the 
writer to get quit of his spleen. 

Hunt's Merchant's Mage. ne tur February, 1847.—This magazine well sus- 
tains its credit, by its valuabl. nts; aud we earnestly invite a general pe- 
wusal of the paper in it upon ) we Insurances; they cannot fail to benefit there 
by. 

Report of the Committee on the Literature Fund.—The Committee seem to 
have fallen on the right course ; but their address is rather vague, and they have 
opened a field thereby to unnecessary discussion. We purpose soon to take 
this matter up, and consider it in our own way, as the subject of popular edu- 
cation is now prominent in ail civilized parts of the world. 


Democratic Review for February, 18t7.—We always hail the appearance of 
each number of this periodical, for we are always conscious that we are about 
to opei. upon some good literary reading ; and we are never disappointed. The 
present number is eibellished with a portrait of Gen. Houston, late Governor 
of Texas. To pomt out the excellencies of the magazine before us we should 
have to refer to every paper—except those which belong to its party politics, 


waich we never comment. 


AWFUL DISCOVERY. 

| One serene evening in the middle of August, 1775, Capt. Warrea, the 
|master of the Greeniand whale ship, found himself becalmed among an 
‘immense number of icebergs, in about 77 degrees of north latitude. On 
jone side, and within one mile of his vessel, they were closely wedged to- 
‘gether, and a succession of snow-colored peaks appeared behind each other. 
las far as the eye could reach, shoving that the ecean was completely block- 
led up in that quarter, and that it had probably been so for a long period of 
time. Capt. Warren did not feel altogether satisfied with his situation; but 
|there berng no wind, he could not move one way or tie other, and he there- 
‘fore kept a strict watch, knowing that he would be sate as long as the ice- 
jaergs continued in their respective places, 

About midnight the wind rose toa gale, accompanied by thick showers 
lof snow, while @ succession of tremendous thundering, grinding, and crush - 
ling noise, gave feartul evidence that the ice wasin motion. The vessel re- 
\ceived violent shocks every moment; but the haziness of the atmosphere 
‘prevented those on board from discovering iu what direction the open water 
\lay, or it there actually was any at all on either side of them. The night 
‘was spent in tacking as often as any cause of danger happened to present 
jitself, and in the morning the storm abated, and Capt. Warren found .to his 
great joy, that his ship had not sustained any serious injury. He remarked 
with surprise, that the accumulated icebergs, which had on the preceding 
evening, formed an impenetrable barrier, bad been separated and disar- 
jranged by the wind, and in one place a canal of open sea wound its course 
jamong them as far as the eye could discern. 
| It was two miles beyond the entrance of this canal that a ship made its 
| appearance about nocn. The sun shone brightly at the time, and a gentle 
breeze blew from the north. At first some intervening icebergs prevented 
‘Captain Warren trom distinctly seeing any thing but her masts ; but he was 
\struck with the strange manner in which her sails were disposed, and with 
| the dismantied aspect of her verds aud rigging. She continued to go betore 
jthe wind for a few furlongs, and then giovuding upon the low icebergs, re- 
motionless. 
| Capt. Warren’s curiosity was so much excited that be immediately leaped 
‘into his boat with several seamen, and rowed towards her. On approach- 
ing he observed that her hull was miserably weather beaten and not a soul 
appeared on the deck, which was covered with snow to a considerable depth. 
|He nailed her crew several times, but no avswer was returned. Previous 
‘to stepping on board, an open port hole near the main chains caught his eye, 


; ¥ {pe |\and on looking into it he perceived a man reclining back on a chair, with 
tive features of the Western and Southern sections of the United States. Her) 


writing materials on a table betore him, but the teebleness of the light made 
levery thing very indistinct. The party went upon deck, and having re- 
‘moved the hatehway, which they found closed, they descended to the ca- 
‘bin, They first came te the apartment which Capt. Warren viewed through 
‘the port bole, A tremor seized him as he entered it. Its inmate retained 
former position, aid scemed tu be insensible to strangers. He was found 
ite be a corpse, and a green, damp mould had covered his cheeks and fore- 


|\head, and veiled his open eyeballs. He had a pen in his hand, anda log- 


‘book lay before him, and the last sentence in whose unfinished page ran 
ithus :— 

| Nov, 14, 1762. We have now been enclosed in ice 17 days. The fire 
‘went out yesterday, and our master has been trying ever since to kindle it 
‘again, but without success, His wife diedthis morning There is no re- 

Captain Warren and his seamen hurried from the spot without uttering a 
‘word. On entering the principal cabin the first object that attracted their 
attention was the dead body o/ a female reclining on a bed ia an attitude of 
deep interest and attention. Her countenance retained the freshness of life, 
jand a contraction of the limbs showed that her form was animate. Seated 
‘on the floor wasa corpse of an apparently young man, holding a steel in 
one hand and a flint in the other, as if striking fire upon some tinder which 
lay beside him. In the fore part of the vessel several sailors were found 
lying dead in their berths, anc the body of a boy was crouched at the bot- 
= ot the gangway stairs. Neither provisions nor fuel could be discover- 
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ed anywhere, but Capt. Warren wes prevented, by the superstitious preju-|| 
itle to the Editor hereof, outot which we extracted the ** State’s Prison 


dice of his seamen, from examining the vesse! as minutely as he wished to 


The subjvined amusing nassage is from the same pleasant gossipping epis- 


have done. He therefore carried away the log-book mentioned, and return- | Substitute” anecdote in our last number : * We have a police justice here, 
ing to his own ship, immediately steered to the southward, deeply impress-||whose duties it is to afford opportunities for the development of young jur- 


ed with the awful example which he had just witnessed of the danger of! ists, to manufacture voters at the shortest notice out of the rawest possi- 


navigating the Polar seas in high northern Jatitudes, } 

On returning to England he made various inquiries respecting the vessels 
that had disappeared in an unknown way, and, by comparing the results of 
those with information which was afforded by the written documents in his 


possession he ascertained the name and history of the imprisoned ship and | 


of her unfortunate master, and found that she had been frozen thirteen years 


previous to thetime of his discovering her in the ice. 
Westminster Review. | 


THE DUKE OF NORFOLK AND THE CURATE. 

A short time since, a worthy old clergyman in Cumberland, who had 
brought up a large family on £70 a year, being informed ot the death of 
his Rector, was «dvised to come to town, and apply to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, in whose gift the living was, for the next presentation. He followed 
the advice, and was directed to his Lordship’s house, in St. James’s-square. 
By mistake, he knocted at the next door, which is the Duke of Norfolk’s, 
and inquiring of the servant if his master was at home, received an answer 
in the affirmative, but that be was then engaged The old geuvtleman re- 
quested the servant to go up and entreat his master to be at home to hiin, 
as his busines: was of much consequence. The Duke, with that urbanity| 
which distinguishes him, on being informed a respectable-looking old cler- 
gyman wished to speak to him, desired him to be introduced, and begged 
to know the occasion of his visit | 

** My Lord,” says the old gentleman, * the rector of 


ship and protection of your Lordship. 
years, and hope I have acquitted myself with propriety.” : 
“ And pray, who do you take me for, Sir?” said the Duke, interrupting 
him. 
“* Who for, my Lord ?—the Bishop of London.” 
His Grace immediately rang the bell, and a servant entering—* John, 
who am 


‘« The Duke of Nortolk, Sir.” 
** Good God !” exclaimed the curate starting from the chair, ** 1 humbly 


entreat your Grace’s pardon, and assure you nothing but my ignorance ot 
the town could have occasioned such a mistake.” 


** Stop, stop, my good friend; you and I don’t part thus; we must first 


take a glass together, and then see whether | can’t show you the way,to 
the Bishop of London’s house.” 

His Grace and the curate took t’other bottle, found their way to the Bi- 
shop’s, and the old gentleman left St. James’s-square £340 a year richer 
than he entered it. Court Journal. 


Extracts From Punch. 

Artistic Power.—A provincial critic, speaking of a popular actress, says 
that ‘** when she ran out to meet her lover she carried the whole of the au- 
dience with her.” We have heard of pieces *t embracing the entire com- 

any,” but the idea of an actress running off the stage and carrying with 


er an entire audience, gives us the image of a lady with such a pair of | 


armsfull as it is really painful to contemplate. We make a good deal of al- 
lowance for the power of genius, but its strength does not usually consist 
in such tours de force as that which is described by our provincial critic. 
This beais the ordinary theatrical feat of ‘** bringing the house down,” or 


** eliciting thunders” by electrifying the whole audience. 


We have seen occasionally svch a ‘* beggarly account of empty boxes,’ 


that the most fragile female performer might have ** carried the entire au- 
dience with her,” for it has consisted of a boy and a baby; but we cannot 


believe a lady, sc attractive as our provincial critic’s description indicates, 
could possibly have been in such a desolate position, 


Voyage across the Strand.—From the difficulty experienced by pas- | 


sengers crossing the streets in the crowded thoroughfares, it may be inter- 
esting to hear the following particulars trom the narrative of ** A Voyage 
from the Thirty-fifth lamp post in the Strand to the Shop directly opposite.” 
Extract from log :—‘* Three o'clock, p. m. Cleared trom the curb-stone, 
with fair weather, hoping to reach the opposite side of the street before 
dusk ; carrying main-top’coat and reefed umbrella. ; 

“3h 2m. Tacked iv post to avoid an omnibus; shipped a mud, which 
damaged the patent boots. 

“3h. 4m. Stood to the south, coasting along a reef of cabs; nearly run 
down by a butcher’s cart ; passed a milliner girl in distress, who had missed, 


stays. 
23 bh. 7m. Saw an apothecary’s light; tried to take an observation, but 


the light was lost in a fog of cabriolets. = 
“3hb.10m. Ren into by a coal cart; carried away larboard coat-skirt ; 
stood off and on to wait for an opening in the cab-bergs. 
“3h.15m_ Fetched the end of the coach-stand; hailed a buss under 
ue colors and easy sail, bound for the westward, making towards Kensing- 
tou hauled to the north-east, and steered with great difficulty among floes 
Wagons. 
*3 4 20m. Lighted a cigar, and put on all steam; hoisted the spencer. 


“4h. 30m. Camein sight of land, and two minutes afterwards anchor. 


ed in the roads by a street: post. 
Learned Musical Critics.—Our musical critics are getting so learned 


that we don’t know how to follow them. They will tell us every key in| 


which every piece is written, which is all very clever on their parts; but j!ushia :— 


they sadly perplex us by the odd names they give to things we only know | Messrs. Sands : 1 have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by a diseased 


They will talk to us of a delicious scherzo, a_ 


under more tamiliar titles. 


ia dead, and | 


I was advised by my parishioners to come to town, and entreat the friend- | 
I have served the parish many) 


‘true, 


ible materiel, and to commit for trial such unfortunates as by their own acts 
|have fallen within the just cognizance of the law As he is elected by the 
isuffrages of the people, it results that while republicens remain divided in 
‘sentiment, police justices will have political enemies. A dull wag, of the 
opposite party, whose sayings are the staple coin of all droll wags in this 
part of the State, and whose acts have belore this been chronicled in the 
|pages of * Old Knick,’ wasarra'gned before our functionary a few days since 
ion a charge of assault-and-battery committed upon the person of a negro; 
‘the provocation being a kick, inflicted upon Fred.’s dog by the complainant. 
'The court-room was crowded with the usual hangers-on about such places ; 
jbut among them were numbers of Fred ’s triends, upon discovering whom, 
ithe unfortunate culprit decided upon exercising the prerogative of a freee 
man, and abidi:g the decision of a jury of his peers. Accordingly, two 
‘associate judges were obtained, a jury of twelve citizens empanelled, and 
latier the evidence for the State had been heard, Fred. was called upon to 
\produce his witnesses. Whistling to the dog, whose maltreatment had 
given rise to his master’s difficulties, and bidding him sit up directly in 
ltront of the Justice, he enquired of him pathetically: ‘ Did the nigger kick 
you, Carlo” * Wow! ow! ow! growled the brute. * We rest here?” 


isaid Fred. ; and the jury gave him the case!” There is another good an- 


ecdote but we rest 


- 
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LAW AGENCY, 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 
HOMAS WARNER, 15 City Hall-place New York City, Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
and Solicitor in Chancery &c. &c., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and others 
‘interested in business in Earope, that he will attend to any matters that may be intrusted to 
him relating to property, estates, debts &c. or to any legal business, necessary to be transacted 
lin England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales 
Arrangements of au exiensive and peculiar kind just completed by T. W. will ensure that 
ithe business with which he may be favoured, will be conducted with energy and despatch 


in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 
| Thomas Warner his beea honored by the permission of the following eminent and distin- 


—— 


guished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibility. 

Anthony Barcley, Esq. British Consul &e. New York City ; The Hon W. H. Seward, exe 
Govermor of the State of New York ; The Honourable John W. Edmand’s, Cirenit Judge 
of the first Cireuit &e. New York City ; Honourable A. H. Mickle,Mayor of the City 
of New York ; Honourable F. A. Talmadge, ex-Recorder of New York and member of 
Congress elect ; George W. Matsell, Esq. Chief of Police of the City of New York ; Messrs. 
Jessop & Son, Stee] manufacterers, New York, and Sheffield, England. 

Jan. 23—3m. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
‘TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 


| WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGH®#ST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 


| YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA ENHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERRLOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 


Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale aud retail. 
25-tf. 


| Tustruction given in the Art. 
| PIANO PORTES. 
pny are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWA 


for a superior and warranted article. Apl 16tf. 


| & PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gentle- 
} men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to 


jany specified extent, by applying at No. 137 Hadson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at 
|fention will be paid to their comforts, and to sender their residence a home. The most satis. 


tactory references will be given and expected 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA,. 


| FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
| EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
|Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stul- 
born Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 
| FPYHE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefal- 
| ness is extending. It approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 
jmedicaj practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 
\but the expressed essence, ~ is the representative of the Sarsaperilla Root, in the same man 
jner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, or Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 
grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain al! the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 
|crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 
drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sersaparillla 
jean be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste of the patient. 


The following certificate is ouly another link in the great chain of testimony to its merits + 
South Bolton, Canada East, April 18, 1846. 


| _ Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequent] 
\disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot bat look upon the efforts of successful en 
tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable preparation of Sar 
separilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 years with a disease, about which “ Doctors 
disagreed,” and their prescriptions were stil! more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 
{no relief until | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
|fined to my bed. After using it a few months, | now am enabled to walk about, ride out, and 
enjoy a comfortable degree of health, which I attribare « ntirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsapa- 
irilla, Please accept my assurance of gratitude aud regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereb certify that the same are 
REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
Farther Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Gas 


Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1840, 


liver, for the last twenty 4 ; suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
ave been greatly relieved, so much so that I have been able to at 


beautiful bit of pedalling for the horn, and a nice phrase of contrapuntism, taking your Sarsapailla | 
od, |tend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded all 


while they will iniorm us that there is a luscious passage for the w.od, 
when they mean there is something pretty for flutes, flageolets, or oboes.. 


There are now so many nice divisions ot wood, wind, brass, string, and ‘have ’ 
jot six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs, 


steel, that we shall expect to hear next of a fine morceau ot fugue tor the 


parchment, 
ses caisses, and kettle-drums. 
scholarly writing forthe steel, in allusion to a few notes given to the tri- 


le. 
me for learning, but we like the intelligible as well when it is Con- | 
venient. 
Obliging Offer.—(A Chemist's Shop—Shopman and Old Lady.) | 
Old Ledy—Now you are sure this is Carbonate of Soda—not Arsenic? 


 Shopman—Quite certain, ma’am ; ¢ry it. | 


by which, of course, will be understood the tambourines, gros- 


We shall hear probably of a lovely bit of | 
jlets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 


other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sin» 
cerity to all those who are in any —_ afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints. There 
have been some remarkable cures effected by its ase in this vicinity. Mrs. 1. Shaw, by the use 


W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
a few bottles.—Yours, truly, WM. GALUSHA. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pamph} 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, comer of William, 


We have no doubt this is all very learned, and we have a great Fe) | New ate 


Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal! ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W. Brent, Kingston ; 
S. F. Urquhart, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; and by Druggists generally throughout the 
United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 

QF The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilla thet hag 
been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of diseases to 
which the human frame is subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 
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NATIGNAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. ! 
A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sieriing, or $2,500,000. | 
Besides a reseive fund (irom surpius premium) of about $)59,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directers in Loadon. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, FL KS. | 
Actuary—W. 8. Bb. WOULHOUSE, Esq. F. A S 
Secretary—F. P. CAM ROUX, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 


assurance and deferred annuities. ‘i he assured has, on all oceasious, the power to borrow, || 


without expeuse or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, aud the couversion of his ilerests to meet o her conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 


Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amountof annual premium for five suc: | 


cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 

Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the 
Local Directors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 
any such arise) or otherwise. 

he payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the anuue} 
rate. 
No charge for stamp duty. ; 
| aaa days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 
icy. 
Travellin leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate s ale. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable success and increased prosperity of the So 
ciety has enabled the Directors, at the Jast anuual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
brig re from 85 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the pro- 
t scale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Chairman ; John J. Palmer, Jonathay 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 


Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward) | 


Habicht, Esq. 
Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq’, Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham, Esq., 
William Jones, Esq. 
reste Ree Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. MeCulloh. 
be J. Leander Starr, Generat Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant, 
or the United States and British N. A> Colonies. 
Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D, 110 Bleecker-st. ; Alexande: 
E. Hosack, M.D., 101 Franuklin-st. ; 8. S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 
(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P.M. daily. Fee 
paid by the Society. 
Standing Counsel— William Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. 
Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 
Solicitor—John Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st. 
Cashier—Henry E.. Cutlip, Esq. 
An Act in respect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1840 
Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &e, &c. obtained at the Chief Office 


74 Waji-st. 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, anc)/ 


British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
fur the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New-York, 8th Jan* 1847. Jan. 16th. 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 
yo lace now belongs to M1. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. 
Sands & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and 
Medicines, &c. The fashionable resident aud traveller will find at Johnson’s a magnificent as 
sertment, at a low cost. Jly 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 165 BROADWAY. 
1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
Volume for 1845 i Suew complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 
2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOP DIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 


announcement, to point out the value of this *‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.’ To the par-| | 


ehasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, rauging over the whole field 
© fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some meterial omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to resders who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Kuowledge.— Volume ONE ts now complete, and may be had bound in 
sheep, or in parts. 

8. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopwdia was derived from its original issae in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence-| 

«ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart. | 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori 


“gies, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound! 
2 


jn 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb ltt 
P AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRE. 
SENTS :— 


1. The Poetical Works of Wm. C. Bryent, » superb edition, with 20 elegant engravings. 

2. The Evergreen for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

3. The Diadem for 1847, 10 splendid engravings. 

4. The Floral Offering, by Frances Osgood, with 10 elegant colouied boquets. 

6. Flora’s Dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt, embellished by Mrs. Ann Smith, with 54 colored 

uets. 
. The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with 11 elegant engravings. 

7. Lalla Rookh, by Thomas Moore, with 13 beautiful engravings. 

8. Scott and Scotland, or Historical and Romantic Illustrations of Scottish Story, with 31 
fine stee) engravings. 

9. The Lady of the Lake, 10 elegant engravings. 

10. Campbell’s Poetical Works, illustrated with 22 vignettes and 37 wood cuts. 

11. Rogers’ Poems, illustrated with 72 viguettes. 

12. Rogers’ Italy, illustrated with 36 vignettes. 

18. The London Art Union Prize Annual contains several hundreds of beautiful scenes, 
sketches, &c. 

14, The Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature, containing 5 thousand wood cuts—all inte 
esting, all instructive—in 2 large folio volumes. 

15. The Pictorial Gallery of Arts—2,000 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 

16. The Pictorial Sunday Book, by John Kitts—with 13 colored Maps of the Holy Land and 
upwards of 1,500 wood cuts—1 vol. folio. 

For Sale by EDMUND BALDWIN, Importer of English Books, 

Dec. 19-tf. 155 Broadway, Office of Penny Cyclopedia, &c. 


LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 


16 FEET LonG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

i iy Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above well 

known popular Pens. A large stock is coustantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 
num Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (illustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine 
mess of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holders 
ef every deseription ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of, purchasers so 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Flocist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
| on haud, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species aud varieues ; also, hardy Herbacious Plauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &e. Orders tor 
Pruic and Cenameut:l irees, suppiied at the lowest rates. BOQUE LS of choice flowers taste- 
Tully put up at all seasons. 
N.B.—aperienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gren 
tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by epply- 
Ap. 20-uf. 


to Wa. Land. 


~~ LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


|| THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 


eft-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subseriber’s residence, through the 

Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 

| J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs 

| Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. diy 4-ly. 

|.» AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 

cipe Segars in all thei: variety. LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR 
uly 7-ly. 


jand Manufactured Tobaceo constantly on hand. 


| NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
} O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
| Every plan, been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of pas 
isage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
lexperienced inasters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
\packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passaye, 
lapply vo E. K. COLLINS & Co., 26 South Street, N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 60 cents per ounce, and 
jnewspapers | cent each. 
| Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
lall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID-. 
'\DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
\that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-1f. 


| NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the Ilth, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


| month :— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
| SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept.26. | Nov. 21. 
| GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. il. 
| ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. 11. 


month :— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
| Waterloo, W. H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. IL. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dee 26 


[John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, | Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dee. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 26. 
{Stephen Whitey, | C. W. Popham, May 11. Sept.11,Jan 11. | Jane 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 26. 
Virginian, | F. P. Allen, | June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 
These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is wel] known, and every exertion will 
jbe made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 
| The Captains or Owners will uot be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight o1 passage, apply to 
Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. 


ips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttlesten, Jan. 6, \ ay 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,|Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
{ndependence, |F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. \Ezra Nye. Apr! 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.|May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of el ce 
ind comfort their Cabin or for their sailing and 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The _ of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 

tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli- 
leation to the Stewards. 
Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
| Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas» 
lsage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., NY., orto | 
My 31-1. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each oiher, in the order in which they are named, sailing anctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
\7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 
/St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1| Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10| Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
|Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 | 10, 10, 10 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) 20, , 20 
|Switzerland, E. Knight, 10, i0, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
| Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
| Victoria, E. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10; 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1; Jan. 1 
'Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10] June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. } 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators! 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best scription. - 
The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters} 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be di ched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


to 
My 24-tf. 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liv }. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16| Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, 1 16 


July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 16, . 
16 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May ! 
6 16 1 


Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 

Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 16, . 

New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 6, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 2 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
or in thei: fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The known as and experience ; and the strictest 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of engers. Pune’ i 
las regards the days of sailing, Mill be observed as heretofore. Atha a 

The of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 

Neither the tains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages cmt ty them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed predin h For freight 
|passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st., or 

C. H. MARSHAL .,. 38 Burli ip, N. Y., o 
BARING, BROTZ 488 & Co., 


Bited, b HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, 
A Gold-st. 
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